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EXPLORATIONS ON INTELLECTUAL ETHNICITY, 
PHILOSOPHY AND ETHNOLOGICAL REASON 


V.Y. Mudimbe' in conversation with 
Sam Okoth Opondo 
Vassar College 


This epistolary exchange between Sam Opondo 
and the philosopher VY Mudimbe, draws upon 
the ideas of the latter’s recently published On 

African Fault Lines (2013) to think through the 


imbrication of African linguistic, philosophical and 


narrative practices with a multiplicity of sites and 
traditions in and beyond the continent. interview, 
the text review and the letters that it was based 
upon complete with the tensions that exist between 
speech and writing. 


INTRODUCTION 
This conversation engages V.Y. Mudimbe’s 
meditations on alterity politics and the study of 
Africa as explored in his recently published book On 
African Fault Lines.? The first exchange titled “On 
Letters/Positioning” relates some of the themes and 
problematics that he treats in this text to broader 
questions on philosophy, comparison, translation, the 
letter and ethnological reason in order to interrogate 
the way ‘we’ encounter and make sense of African 
milieus. The solicitation and interview questions 
also provided an opportunity for further engagement 
with the ‘Greek paradigm’ in philosophy, the notion 
of philosophy as a discipline and an “intellectual 
ethnicity,” and its implications for encounter with 
others and other ways of knowing. 

The second exchange--“Englobing”-- brings 
together arts, literature, and philosophy in order 


thinking africa seri 
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to think about alternative philosophies as well as 
alternatives to philosophy and their relationship to the 
world. The inter-articulation of various philosophical 
and literary texts and the exploration of the tension 
between them facilitates the interrogation of the 
categories and dispositions used to qualify a mode 

of thought or a thinker as African, philosophical 

and representative of African philosophy. In the 
concluding section, V.Y Mudimbe highlights some 
aspects of Jean-Paul Sartre’s political and ethical 
commitments and his reversal of conceptual fields 

to illustrate how “Sartre as a philosopher of French 
origin who is also an African thinker” pluralizes what 


it means to be an African today while pointing to the 
possibilities of going beyond “ our cultural divisions.” 
The tone, structure and texture of the following 
exchange is a reflection of the forms of communication 
and communing that made the conversation 
possible/impossible. These range from the thematic 
questions posed at the symposium on “Decolonizing 
Comparative Methodologies” organized by Amy 
Donahue of Kennasaw State University in March 
2013 to a series of telephone conversations and letters 
based on a reading/review of On African Fault Lines. 
As such, the conversation maintains elements of the 
The work was made fluent thanks to the presence, 
transcription and patience of Dr. Catarina Gomes who 
was V.Y Mudimbe’s first reader and John Attaway who 
mediated the process and brought the exchange into 
its epistolary form. 


I 

ON LETTERS /POSITIONINGS 

Sam Opondo: Given that my solicitation comes in 
the form of a letter, and that your recently published 
book On African Fault Lines: Meditations on Alterity 
Politics has sections on ‘Positions’ and ‘The Letter,’ 
maybe a good place for us to begin our conversation 
would be for you to comment on positions, letters 

and the epistolary form. While the conflation of 

these categories departs from the organization of 
meditations in your book, could you tell us how your 
position as a ‘man of letters’ and a letter writer informs 
your orientation towards the practice of anthropology, 
translation, alienation, creativity, friendship and 
philosophy? 


V.Y Mudimbe: It is an immense question that you 
raise about the letter; its expressions and variations. 
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From On African Fault Lines, these seem to be 
concepts that attracted your attention. They can be 
characterized, reclassified and re-articulated in a 
different language. Of the three (positions, letters 
and epistolary form), you chose to focus on the letter 
and the question of how it informs orientations in 
the practise of anthropology, and affects such notions 
as alienation, creativity, friendship and even the 
practise of philosophy. Diverse concepts and fields are 
identifiable here. 

Let us focus rapidly on the letter. It seems to be 
key in your reasoning. The Webster Dictionary has 
synonyms of the letter that could help to respond to 
your question. A letter is a printed message, an epistle, 
a memorandum, a message or a report. All these 
things are letters. Thus, in this sense, On African 
Fault Lines is a collection of letters. Let us use a 
magnificent metaphor that could justify a paradoxical 
response that is the ambiguity of any letter and, 
indeed, in this sense, its difficulty. Here is a case. It 
is a classical and intercultural illustration. It is also 
a statement in a sacred tradition that dominates the 
Christian history of faith. The power of the letter 
stands in itself as a content which might take on the 
power and density of the sacred thus impacting on 
representations of beliefs and practises. And looking 
at this type of specific discourses, their procedures 
and marks, one can re-write also their accidents 
and problems. For instance, consider the Prologue 
to the Gospel according to John. This sounds like a 
good example of the polysemy of words in relation to 
historical and intercultural contexts. 

Let us refer to the Prologue in English and focus 
on the first phrase: “In the beginning was the Word 
and the Word was with God and the Word was God.”4 
Invoking the Latin version, one faces its rendering: 
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‘In Principio erat Verbum et Verbum erat apud 
Deum’, etc.5 Indeed, the text continues. The Latin 
uses ‘Verbum’ as translating the Greek ‘Logos’. In this 
sense, with the question of letters, we are mapping 
equivalents: in Latin, Verbum; and in Greek, 
Logos which is a major concept in the philosophical 
tradition. ‘Verbum’ and ‘Logos’, are they really 
synonyms? Does the Latin translate the Greek? This is 
a wonderful example of how any translation conveys 
an intellectual configuration in which a particular 
cultural dimension can possibly get lost or be silenced. 
Here is a concrete illustration about how the letter 
relies on a culture. In the Latin version, the Verb ‘Erat 
apud Deum’ refers to the Greek original, which is the 
‘Logos’. The author of that Gospel, John, if he really 
is the author, is a Jew. Now, this foundational entry 
to a canonical Gospel, when approached critically 
from the point of view of the letter, in time and space, 
raises questions. In effect, philologically and referring 
to the original which states that ‘the ‘Logos’ was with 
God’, one reconsiders the translated letter from the 
perspective of translation politics. 

Let us reformulate the issue from a different 
angle. We note that the English translation presents 
the ‘was’, which renders the Latin ‘erat’. The Greek 
presents, in actuality, something else, which is 
‘inhabited’. The Latin, on the other hand, doesn’t seem 
to be a strict translation if we keep in mind the Jewish 
culture of John. From John’s religious background, 
if we consider him to be the author of this Gospel, a 
correct Greek translation would refer to the religious 
norms of the Jewish Temple’s tradition. Thus, strictly 
speaking, the ‘inhabited with God’ is not a translation 
but an adaptation in John’s language and, perhaps 
and possibly, mind, if John really is the author of the 
Greek Gospel. 


By bringing together three issues — the verb, the 
culture and the demands of the tradition — a faithful 
reading should be the following: ‘and the Logos 
tabernacled with God’. The reference to Hebrew has 
been modified by the Greek version. And the Latin 
has assumed it. And the West has actualized and 
propagated it with the evangelization of the world. 
This is a concrete illustration apropos a very simple 
letter, in this case a verb. 

Using simply three languages — Hebrew, Greek 
and Latin — we have created an immense conceptual 
field of debates. In brief, the letter, a letter, is 
very concretely conditioned, in this case, by a 
cultural locus vis-a-vis its origin and those of its 
recontextualizations. This is not to say that the letter 
cannot be translated. It simply implies that its form 
and semantics are often to be adapted to a new 
creativity and, thus, the equivalence between ‘Logos’ 
and ‘Verbum’. Strictly speaking, one would accept that 
our present apprehension of John’s Prologue is Latin. 
It doesn’t render the Greek original in its reference 
to the Jewish’s cultural tradition. The Latin has 
reformulated a Greek conceptuality which itself didn’t 
render perfectly the Hebrew norm. 

The example of the Prologue brings us back to 
your question. It is immense. A response could be 
linked to debates about the possibility of uncovering 
cultural specificities. A simple way would be to invoke 
a practice well-articulated in Michel Foucault’s 
Archaeology of Knowledge.° For instance, the 
transmission of the Gospel or the Enlightenment’s 
lessons to Africa or to Latin America makes it is 
possible to invoke classical arguments about the 
Greek or Latin referents and their elements. In brief, 
from five prescriptions in Archaeology of Knowledge, 
we receive the following invitations: One, look at 
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how different literal elements are constituted by 
rules; two, look at the variations in the application of 
rules; three, specify the different concepts engaged 
in the process; four, be attentive to the data that 
contributes to the interaction between references to 
an origin and the cultural evolution of concepts, and, 
finally, be attentive to conflictual cultural games of 
subordination and complementarity. 


S.O: Let us explore other aspects of your engagement 
with letters. I am particularly drawn to your letter 

to Ambroise Kom where you raise questions about 
neighbourliness and friendship and their implication 
for our recognition of existing as being-for-others.” 
You also speak about Edmund Husserl’s 1935 Vienna 
lecture where he singularizes Greek culture in the 6" 
and 7" centuries B.C as the ‘birthplace for a new sort 
of attitude of individuals toward their surrounding 
world.’ What, in your view, is at stake in such a 
singularization of the Greek culture in a world of 
multiple cultures and types of knowledge? 


V.Y.M: The letter to Ambroise Kom is a meditation 
that begins with an amusing story concerning 

angels. It moves on with references, illustrations and 
issues about friendship from lessons of the Western 
tradition. The article integrates passages from Dante 
and there is a statement from Husserl situating in the 
past of the Greek experience a moment he considered 
to be the genesis of a practice in the discipline of 
philosophy. Husserl has an unexpected expression in 
order to qualify these Greeks who initiate a new way 
of thinking and speaking about human experience. 
He invokes the contributions of a diversity of people 
who are Greeks and who are not Greeks: Babylonians, 
Egyptians, etc. He names them. 
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The most important fact might be how to relate 
to this order of ‘our’ tradition. And what is also 
amusing is that he calls these initiators of our ways of 
reflecting, ‘eccentrics’. Their very presence in the past 
which, intellectually, is also ours is Greek. This past 
is not detachable from the position of a Simonides 
who preceded it. Simonides has a statement which 
is a paradigm: ‘polis didaskei andra’. A number of 
things can be noted here. First, the phrase states 
that it is the City that educates men. This paradigm 
gives an immense power of socialization to the City, 
which happens to be the dominant culture. Second, 
the statement is paradoxical in the sense that it uses 
‘andra’, the plural of ‘aner’ in Greek, which is the 
designation of the male. Simonides could have used 
‘anthropos’ which is gender inclusive. This choice 
brings to mind the gender issue in the Greek tradition 
and with which we are still struggling. Finally, to go 
back to Husserl again, what we face is our reliance 
on the Greek practice as the genesis of a demanding 
philosophical practice. 


S.O: Recognizing that ‘no one speaks from nowhere,’ 
how is one to engage such an ethnocentric claim given 
the universality of its vocation and the emergence 

of an intimate community of people from diverse 
cultural backgrounds who are ‘bound together in their 
devotion to ideas’? 


V.Y.M: No one speaks from nowhere doesn’t seem 
to be an ethnocentric claim from my understanding 
of this argument. On the contrary, the argument is 
more complex than it appears. In my mind, one can 
face it from its background and from its expressions 
in the work of Michel de Certeau, a French Jesuit 
and a thinker who made a huge difference in our 


intercultural studies. The statement (no one speaks 
from nowhere) also indicates that ethnocentrism is 
not a disease but a way of existing in the world. All of 
us rely on a cultural context, our own. The American 
Clifford Geertz has a magnificent illustration that 
came to him from Asia possibly. The turtle story about 
the world. The universe is based on a kind of pyramid 
made of turtles on the back of each other. Thus, the 
question is on what this structure of turtles is based. 
The response is simple. It is turtle all the way down. 
In fact, each turtle constitutes somehow a universe. 
Thus, a turtle rests on another turtle in an immense 
infinite pyramid. Each turtle is a living economy. And 
at the same time, each turtle is part of a dynamic that 
allows it to exist with other turtles.® 


S.O: My apologies for the ambiguity in my question. 
It is Husserl’s claim that I term ethnocentric rather 
than the claim that ‘no one speaks from nowhere’. 
However, the response and elaboration of De 
Certeau’s work is very insightful and leads me to my 
next question regarding your positioning and the 
recognition that ‘no one speaks from nowhere’. 

I am very interested in how you position yourself 
in On African Fault Lines vis-a-vis earlier 
positionings. As you state in the opening sections; 
“The Invention of Africa was written by a Central 
African Francophone. The chapters of On African 
Fault Lines have been lived by an Anglophone black 
man.” How does your attentiveness to your locus of 
enunciation, everyday life and questions of method 
inflect your analysis of the colonial library, the Greco- 
Roman tradition and the religions of the book? 


V.Y.M : It might not seem obvious that The 
Invention of Africa was written by a Central African 
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Francophone. A simple attention to the organization 
of this book, the proportion of the Francophone 
quotations, and the issue of the African practice of 
philosophy, and you will be dealing with perspectives 
in which Francophone views constitute a majority 
of references. A good test would be the number of 
French quotations in the chapter on the patience 
of philosophy. On the other hand, in On African 
Fault Lines, Anglophones are dominant in terms of 
questions of method, debates on ideas, and references. 
Thus, it makes sense to say that if The Invention of 
Africa was written by a Central African Francophone, 
On African Fault Lines was lived by an Anglophone 
black man. The locus of enunciation is important. It 
might determine ways we look at intellectual problems 
and how we handle them. On the other hand, these 
qualifications don’t necessarily determine our 
thinking. They are circumstantial. They might inflect 
our analysis; they don’t determine automatically our 
vision. In any case, my everyday language is Spanish 
and not English. Speaking English at School twice a 
week doesn’t make me an Anglophone in actuality. 
As to the religions of the book, my intellectual 
position has always been for a methodological 
agnosticism and its demands for suspending religious 
judgments as arguments in the practice of the 
discipline. The choice is political. It is also ethical in 
the sense that it allows communication with people 
from different cultures, and different beliefs. And 
what is happening in Africa, the confrontations 
between Islam and Christianity are good reasons to 
promote a methodological agnosticism. Indeed, one 
might say: you do it, they don’t do it. That is not a 
reason. 


S.O: Before moving to the debates on the plurality of 
philosophies or the democratization of philosophy, 

I would also like to invite your thoughts on two 
related questions: First, can there be a conception of 
philosophy that is not inscribed in and to the Greek 
tradition? Second, in what ways does your conception 
of philosophy and its Greek origins resonate with or 
differ from that pursued by Gilles Deleuze and Felix 
Guattari who, writing about geophilosophy in their 
What is Philosophy? state that “philosophers are 
strangers but philosophy is Greek” ?° 


V.Y.M: There is a long response to this question 

of yours. The Coda of On African Fault Lines is a 
response about the issue raised here and it is quite 
explicit. One may distinguish several lines. The first is 
a statement about the polysemy of the very notion of 
philosophy. It might designate any Weltanschauung, 
any commonsensical way of existing. In a recent 
document, I went so far as to emphasize our 
everyday understanding of philosophy that makes us 
distinguish, for instance, the philosophy of MDs or of 
Lawyers in the United States versus that of European 
professionals. There is nothing wrong with such an 
understanding. That said, like astronomy or biology, 
philosophy is a discipline. It has rules and it has a 
history like other disciplines. 

Secondly, any dictionary can give you definitions 
and values concerning the meaning of philosophy 
independently from the technical one. In this 
sense, there is no reason not to accept the value of 
expressions like the philosophy or the science of 
American Indians or the conception of desire in 
African traditional philosophy, along the model of 
problematizations of our philosophy thanks to which 
the Greek tradition survived and was transmitted to 


the West. Back to the brief note about the concept 

of philosophy that can designate the singularity of 
professions. Indeed, there is a philosophy of MDs 
and of lawyers in the USA which is different from the 
philosophy of MDs and lawyers in Germany or in West 
Africa. And, in Africa, you have differences qualifying 
the philosophy of lawyers who are Anglophones vis- 
a-vis those who are Francophones. The real issue is 
not one concerning the understanding of the demands 
of a philosophy that relies on the Greek tradition in 
relation to or in opposition to values of philosophy 

as a way of existing from a cultural background, any 
background. You don’t necessarily need the Greeks 

in order to organize your conception of hospitality 
for instance and your everyday relations to your 
neighbour. And thus what we do is, about philosophy, 
to be attentive to issues of methods and their 
recommendations about the practice of a discipline. 
That said, the concept belongs to a culture and can be 
used with different values in the practice of everyday 
life. 


S.O: What does this mean for comparative 
philosophy? 


V.Y.M: Comparative philosophy can be approached 
diachronically and synchronically. The best 
illustration would be, for example, the practice 

of affirmations in history versus in anthropology. 
Secondly, we can explore the correlation between 
languages and religious beliefs. Finally, and through 
this concept that imposed itself on my mind, thanks to 
Michel Foucault, we could compare the interrelations 
between a hearing perception and a speaking 
perception and that between two different cultures. 
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This type of work is possible. It can be done by 
historians or by anthropologists. It raises questions 
of interest for comparative philosophy. And from 
this point of view, one can accept a diversity of 
orientations of what philosophy is, on the one hand, a 
technical practice of a discipline with its Greek roots 
and, on the other hand, philosophy can be understood 
as a vision of the world. In a given country, in Italy 
or in Germany, in Brazil or Guatemala, you have 
variations about the philosophies of MDs, lawyers, 
priests, politicians and so on. The concept translates 
Weltaschauungen , that is particular local visions 
of the world. And these have often an impact on 
everyday life as well as on disciplinary practices. That 
said, nothing, absolutely nothing, prevents you from 
calling them philosophies as long as we don’t confuse 
them with both the demands and expectations of the 
discipline. 


ll 

ENGLOBING 

S.O: Thank you for your very insightful responses. I 
would like to raise a few more questions with regard 
to disciplinarity, fidelity, alterity politics and their 
implication for philosophy and comparison. As I 
mentioned during our previous conversation, my 
interest in philosophy is derived from an interest in 
aesthetics, ethics and diplomacy broadly conceived as 
the mediation of estrangement. In thinking about the 
relationship between different mediation practices, 
regimes of intelligibility and affects, I have found 
Cesare Casarino’s concept of Philopoesis useful.?° 
According to Casarino, a philopoetic intervention/ 
interference is “one that produces the different 

zones of indiscernibility between philosophy 

and literature.” As a method and an orientation, 
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philopoesis makes literature and philosophy question 
each other and by questioning each other they put 
the whole world into question.” 

As someone who has written philosophical and 
literary works and who continues to make literary 
and other aesthetic references in their philosophical 
investigations, how does a trans-disciplinary 
orientation and an appreciation of arts from different 
cultures and cultural differences inflect your analysis 
of philosophy as a disciplinary practice? 


V.Y.M: You bring together arts, literature, and 
philosophy in your project of thinking about 
relationships of mediations and regimes of 
intelligibility. And you refer to Cesare Casarino’s 
concept of ‘Philopoesis’. I think I have known him, if 
we are referring to the same person. Cesare Casarino, 
back in time, was a remarkable graduate student in 
our graduate program in literature at Duke. He did 
an exceptionally brilliant work. 

From your interests in humanities, your question 
is about mediations and estrangements of regimes of 
intelligibility. In actuality, it is about a tension, that’s 
the correct word, between philosophy, literature and 
arts. It brought to my mind a reflection from a novel 
by Albert Camus, The Fall.? The writer, who is also 
the object of the narrative, interrogating himself 
and his past, distinguishes his life as a lawyer in 
Paris versus his present life among marginals in an 
Amsterdam bar. And comes in, this statement: “Are 
we not all alike, constantly talking and to no one, 
forever up against the same questions although we 
know the answers in advance?” Camus’ The Fall is 
a piece of literature. It is also a philosophical text 
on a search and a waiting. The qualification, indeed, 


requires an understanding of what literature is vis-a- 
vis philosophy. 

Any good dictionary would define literature as 
anything written with an aesthetic preoccupation, 
a work of imagination that transcends the everyday 
reality it is supposed to convey to transmit 
knowledge or, at least, instructions about how life 
should function in a community at a given time. One 
could oppose such an understanding to entries on 
philosophy in an ordinary dictionary. They would 
include, in principle, three main axes: Human 
questions about existence, organization of systems 
of ideas sanctioning a discipline, and a general 
conception or vision of the world and its ethics. That 
is also an entry that is generally used in order to 
think transcultural dialogues. 

In fact, such a concept can convey intercultural 
mediations about understanding ways of existing 
and believing. In this sense, it is possible to face the 
demands of a dialogue between cultures, which would 
assume the tension between these open approaches 
to concepts of arts, literature and philosophy. They 
interact in any intellectual praxis which should be 
understood as a negation of an affirmation; and, 
paradoxically, at the same time, it is an opening up 
of another affirmation that can lead us to abstract 
questions pertaining to issues about space and 
time, existence and death. In brief, to an approach 
of the world and human experience. In my opinion, 
it is from such a background that the concept of an 
intercultural philosophy might make sense and justify 
the pertinence and validity of its ongoing projects in 
our time. 


S.O: Let us return to the Greek paradigm in 
philosophy with some insights from trans-disciplinary 
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and intercultural encounters. Can we read philosophy 
critically such that one speaks of a philosophy that is 
invested in Greece’s others (the barbarians) rather 
than a self-referential or self-contained Greece? At a 
minimum, can we speak of a philosophy that is more 
philo-barbaric? 


V.Y.M: If we look at everyday dictionaries and 

the entry on philosophy, is there a convincing 
understanding of a pursuit of knowledge, an 
understanding of its intellectual means and 
methodological organized systems? The question 
begs an investigation in terms of inquiry and 
demonstration, an analysis and an interpretation of 
what is out there. Indeed, philosophy is also often 
equated with systems of beliefs. It claims to bea 
method of knowing and, at the same time, to be a 
science. More precisely, a discipline. From the Greeks 
to the present, determinations contributed to the 
constitution of a model exemplified in the Western 
tradition. We can reconstruct its requirements 

in African hypotheses that led to conceptualities 

and anthologies of texts which qualify an African 
philosophy. This is a vague concept, since it embraces, 
on the one hand, traditional Weltaschauungen, and, 
on the other hand, practices branching from the 
Western practises. Thus, when used properly, the 
concept of an African philosophy should be related 

to a number of criteria. There are, first of all, agents 
committed to the practice of philosophy. Generally, 
they are born in African languages, attended Islamic, 
Christian or Western education. Secondly, initiated in 
a Western or Islamic intellectual tradition, the agent 
analyzes or speaks of an African philosophy from 

the intellectual background of a cultural education 
which is marked intellectually. The perspective is 


immersed in cultural presuppositions that should 
be interrogated hermeneutically within their own 
conditions of possibility. They are, in principle, 
explicit and should be auto-critical. 

In this sense, one distinguishes two orientations. 
On the one hand, an anthropological one that 
considers a Weltaschauung as a philosophy, and 
that is a first approach. It confuses philosophy with a 
vision of the world. There is nothing wrong with this 
anthropological dimension. One could go back to the 
past and consider, for instance, practices in the 18" 
century within what was a different Germany, study 
and understand how cultural agents interpreted 
their tradition, assuming it and re-expressing it as a 
philosophy. It was a discipline and a respectable one. 
Kant is one of its icons. Technically, in the last two 
centuries, the trend has been remarkably valorized by 
cultural anthropology. 

On the other hand, the intellectual world has 
been instrumentalizing another type of philosophical 
experience. This one gives a primacy to the subject. 

It depends on a new reappropriation of the Greek 
legacy as it has been internalized in the West through 
philosophies of the subject. Again, one invokes the 
figure of Immanuel Kant. The reference does not 
negate varieties of cultural experiences in the world. 
The orientation is simply a recognition of three 
measures. One, the history of a practice; two, the 
recognition of a method; and, three, the inscription 

in a tradition. That said, what we are getting at, 

and facing are two entries to African practices of 
philosophy and the possibility, as well as the demands 
of two backgrounds, the historically dominant legacy 
of a practice, and the synchronically powerful domain 
of African anthropology. Objectively, they don’t 
conflict with each other; and, also objectively, they can 


be dialogical and give meaning to our questions and 
our ways of existing. 


“The locus of enunciation is important. It might 
determine ways we look at intellectual problems 
and how we handle them. On the other hand, 
these qualifications don’t necessarily determine 
our thinking. They are circumstantial. They 
might inflect our analysis; they don’t determine 
automatically our vision”. 


S.O: As illustrated above, to acknowledge cultural 
differences is to acknowledge that the world ‘we’ 
inhabit is also the world of other people. In the African 
context, as in most previously colonized spaces, it 

is also to acknowledge colonial inventions, claims 

to universality and colonial difference. If we turn to 
Jacques Derrida’s reading of the problem of ‘genesis 
in Husserl’s philosophy’, we learn that the history of 
philosophy it presents is also a philosophy of history. 
That history and philosophy imply each other. As 

is well known, this philosophy of history is built on 
exclusion, elisions and silences -- or inventions if you 
like. How is one to engage other pasts (that are not 
necessarily historical) and other knowledges (that are 
not necessarily philosophical) given the dominance, 
and I would even add the hegemony of historical and 
philosophical modes of inquiry and intelligibility? 

Do these knowledges present us with alternative 
philosophies or alternatives to philosophy? 


V.Y.M: Let me give you a simple response that goes 
back to what might be the origin of Derrida’s position, 
that is a question of method and clarification about 
discursive formations by his tutor, Michel Foucault. 
Three main entries will lead us to questions on 
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cultural geographies as explicated by Michel Foucault. 
There is, first of all, how to define and distinguish a 
science from an ideology and a system of beliefs. This 
implies the necessity of defining what is a science and 
what is not a science; what is a science and what is a 
pseudo-science and what is a rigorous practice of a 
discipline and what is not. 
Secondly, from this angle, one would consider 
the truth of everyday life, empirical approaches and 
the distance from which they witness the discursive 
formations of disciplines. And thus the necessary 
distinction between scientific disciplines, pragmatic 
systems of knowledge versus cultural narratives 
and their ideological excesses. Strictly speaking, 
they cannot and shouldn’t be confused. Yet, in our 
time, they have been competing with each other and 
creating perplexing value systems which have been 
referring to what philosophy should be about. And that 
is not a particularity of the African intellectual space. 
Your question, in actuality, made me think of 
Foucault’s impatience about cultural geographies 
in relation to a genealogy of psychiatric studies in 
which one faces extended politics and conflictual 
practices of a supposed rigorous discipline. In brief, 
all this might come down to issues about the maligned 
concept of truth. It brings to my mind an ill-known 
intervention of Foucault concerning the truth and 
its use of a paradigm; the Confession of the flesh. 
The French philosopher distinguishes the discourse 
itself and suggests to centre its own immanence. 
It is local and cultural. And then, intervenes in the 
Confession of the flesh the continual variations and 
(double) conditioning of ethical rules. In other words, 
a polyvalence informs the truth of propositions 
concerning the Confession itself. 


EXPLORATIONS ON INTELLECTUAL ETHNICITY, PHILOSOPHY AND ETHNOLOGICAL REASON 


Thirdly, about intellectual formations in relation to 
philosophy, one has to accept, at least, an obligation. 
That of facing the fact that discursive formations 
are expressions of a cultural knowledge. They are 
to be approached in their historical dimensions 
as discursive practices that organize objects and 
distinguish clearly methods, principles and ways of 
combining them. 


S.O: The double conditioning takes various forms. 
In your Idea of Africa, you carry out a critique of 
‘ethnological reason’ and the ideological practices 
that classify types of political, economic and religious 
ensembles in Africa and other non-western spaces.* 
Doubtless, such a critique provides a way of going 
beyond anthropology’s perspective, which in many 
ways runs through Western thought. However, there 
have been a number of African philosophers (if we 
may use that term) who creatively examine African 
attitudes, categories and symbols in a manner that 
provokes thought while pointing to the heterogeneity 
of systems without privileging one particular system 
over others. What, in your view are some of the 
constraints of thinking within a culture that is not 
one’s own? Is it possible to disabuse ethnological 
reason so as to enable a more fruitful mode of cultural 
encounter, translation and comparison? 


V.Y.M : We can have a conversation based on Paul 
Ricoeur’s grids. Let us observe that in all cultural 
formations it is possible to access foundational sagas. 
They are generally perceived as sacred and venerated 
justly so. They illustrate where we come from, the 
meaning of the history of a culture and its institutions. 
This is a field that has its paradoxes and cannot really 
be submitted to a rational deconstruction. It is of 


the order of cultural epics. Then comes in a second 
level that would qualify as assuming an everyday 
practice and the virtues by which we live. Sayings and 
discourses convey values and ways of existing, and 
explicate a history and its predicaments. In Africa 
and elsewhere, this second level of discourse allows, 
and often promotes a critical discursive distance 
by interrogating itself. Indeed, approaches about 
this interrogation have varied through generations 
and are not the same in all cultures. They adapt to 
circumstances and socio-historical contexts and 
events. They generally imply the effect of contact with 
other ethnic groups, with a variety of cultures, with 
other fellow humans. 

Since the end of the 15" century, at least in Central 
Africa, we can read and interpret the histories 
of cultures from the disciplines that have been 
describing the so-called exotic areas, cultures and 
their particularities. This type of knowledge exists 
in reports of travelers and documents established by 
missionaries. They constituted a representation of a 
cultural difference and its progressive transformations 
through intellectual histories of the sciences. With 
the Enlightenment phenomenon and, one century 
later, with the effect of the Berlin Academy, a 
distribution and a classification of knowledges were 
sanctioned and a new order came to be represented 
in the faculties of knowledge, and the institution 
of the social sciences. Fundamentally, it was about 
propositions in sciences and in arts, as well as their 
variations. As a matter of intellectual discipline, 
all these domains relate to each other in mutual 
conditioning and rules of practices. One can invoke 
the intellectual ambiguities of Kant’s Anthropology 
versus his intervention in The Conflict of the Faculties 
that dwells on the privileges of disciplines, specifying 
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themselves from theology to law and medicine in a 
descending order of domains.* 

One reads carefully The Conflict of the Faculties 
and discovers, in its Preface, Kant’s position which 
states a fidelity to the hierarchical power of the 
political and, at the same time, and paradoxically, 
recognizes the primacy of the spiritual. Amazing, what 
to believe? In any case, the polyvalence of the two 
books has transformed orientations into propositions 
of power by marking distinctions concerning religious 
confession, objectivist practices and administration 
of alterities. Essentially, here is a legacy of the 
Enlightenment and its equivocations. On the other 
hand, from the twentieth century, a transcultural 
perspective has been imposing its intercultural lessons 
through explorations of philosophies of the subject in 
dialogue with anthropological inquiries. 

In our present day climate, why not invoke the 
book that Pierre Legendre has just edited. In its own 
right, the Tour du monde des concepts (Going around 
the world of concepts), is an intercultural manifesto." 
It brings together a number of languages (Arab and 
Persian, Chinese, Hindi, Japanese, Russian, Turkish 
and African languages) and dwells on the circulation 
of concepts dealing with the truth, the law, the 
contract, as well as everyday life in relation to nature 
and our present day social institutions, such as the 
State and the society. Suresh Sharma notes in the 
Postface, and very correctly, that “the philosophical 
and linguistic exercise that Pierre Legendre initiated 
is an invitation that interrogates the nature and 
implications of relationships between language and 
thought in modern contexts.””” 


S.O: Finally, and in line with the crossing of cultural 
divisions, you have posited that Jean Paul Sartre is 
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an African Philosopher. Does the adjective African 

in African philosophy mean anything? What does 
presenting Sartre as an African philosopher imply for 
discourses on Africanness, philosophy and African 
philosophy? 


“The qualification of Sartre as an African 
philosopher is both innocent and it is not. Ina 
language of representation, the adjective ‘African’ 
rules an affirmation and implications 

of marginality”. 


V.Y.M: The response is very simple. I used the 
concept of Sartre as an African philosopher in the 
mid 1970's, at the University of Strasbourg during 
the ceremony of a Doctorate Honoris Causa of the 
Rector of the National University in the Congo. Sartre 
was still alive and loved my liberty. What it meant is 
not outrageous. Consider Sartre’s political writings 
and link them to his piece on Black Orpheus.'® They 
are in a relationship of complementarity. Also, in his 
time, between 1945 and the 1960’s, observe his socio- 
political objections concerning the Jewish Question, 
the relations between the North and the South, 
and how they have been and can still be observed 
in technical terms of political economy. Sartre’s 
interventions faced social relations of production, 
exploitations and aimed at transcending the violence 
which was observable in the name of equality. 
Calling Sartre an African philosopher shouldn’t 
surprise. In actuality, the first time the image was 
used, at Strasbourg University, I called Sartre a 
“Negro philosopher”. It was a political statement 
made in highly distinguished academia, a manner 
of recognizing the exemplarity of a philosophical 
commitment and of celebrating its modalities. Sartre 


liked it, I was told. He was to die a few years later and 
I was in Paris to accompany him. 

The qualification of Sartre as an African 
philosopher is both innocent and it is not. Ina 
language of representation, the adjective ‘African’ 
rules an affirmation and implications of marginality. 
They have been integrated in our horizon. The English 
volume of Sartre anti-colonial political writings has 
now acknowledged my daring qualification of Sartre 
as an African philosopher.? Indeed, one could read 
it, only in a language of the political, for what it was 
in the 1950-60’s, a political and polemical stance. 

It was supposed to connect ethical rules to political 
observations. Issues of language here cannot but be 
related to human conditions. That means a simple 
fact: to dare to think about what has been dividing 

us in the last three centuries with the classification of 
races. In one of the texts you refer to, commenting on 
a contribution by a specialist of American cultures, 

I indicated, for instance, that the color of American 
Indians moved from white to red and even to black 
through time. The classification of Linneaus has been 
dominating us for the last centuries. It is based on 
analogical models from plants to animals to human 
beings. Interestingly enough, of types of human 
beings, there is a race that has been elegantly erased 
by commentators. A race of monsters. 

In any case, the issue is here more than symbolic. 
Sartre, as a Black philosopher, is both a symbol 
and aconcept. At any rate, there are generations of 
White people in Africa. In South Africa, and along 
the Atlantic and the Pacific borders, since the 15" 
century. There are White people born in Central Africa 
in the 19" century and whose children were born on 
the Continent in the 20" century. They constitute a 
minority, living in Africa or exiled in Europe. Also, one 
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should note that inter-communication with the Indian 
Sub-Continent is centuries old and there are Africans 
of Asian ancestry. This is to say that we should have 
the courage of engaging another horizon from a 
simple question; who is African and what it means to 
be an African today. 

A committed thinker, Jean-Paul Sartre reversed 
conceptual fields. And, using the Hegelian dialectic, 
he faced its internal difficulty. Black Orpheus is an 
open-ended question which, contrary to lazy readings, 
does not celebrate blackness for itself, but raises the 
challenge of a future. The synthesis is an expectation 
for going beyond what predicates it. It would stand 
both as a negation of a racial antithesis and an 
opening up in what transcends an essentialist stance. 

Here I am concluding this issue with a lesson 
from E. D. Hirsch on interpretation and criticism. 
Regarding Sartre, African philosopher, we can invoke 
some qualifications: First, an interpretation of that 
which is not given, even in Black Orpheus. Second, 

a sign of an engagement and its textuality that is 
critical of a period in our common history. Finally, 
it also testifies to the comprehension of meaning 

as a political signature. All these have a function 

in judgment and signification in a resolution that 
qualifies Sartre as a philosopher of French origin 
who is also an African thinker who went beyond our 
cultural divisions. 
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XENOPHOBIA AND THE POLITICS OF CITIZENSHIP 
AND BELONGING IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Shose Kessi 
Department of Psychology 
University of Cape Town 


UCT psychologist Shose Kessi excavates the 
roots of xenophobia in the uneven distribution of 
resources that are the legacy of apartheid, and 
argues for readings of identity that recognise its 
embeddedness within structural inequalities. 


Since 2008, the term ‘xenophobia’ has become part of 
popular discourse in South Africa, following the surge 
in violent attacks against foreign nationals in towns 
and cities throughout the country claiming the lives 

of over 60 foreign African immigrants. Earlier this 
year, another wave of ‘xenophobic’ violence erupted in 
KwaZulu-Natal and Gauteng. However, xenophobia as 
a concept is not well understood. There is a dearth of 
research on xenophobia in my field, social psychology, 
and yet it has become the topic of many campaigns, 
conversations and debates, which psychologists should 
be concerned with as it is deeply tied to issues of 
identity, conflict, and belonging. 

In the courses I teach in social, critical and 
postcolonial psychology at the University of Cape 
Town (UCT), we talk about xenophobia every year 
as a significant social phenomenon that has arisen 
amidst the already complicated politics of identity 
and belonging in a context where inequalities and 
violence are rife. Every year, I get to hear a mishmash 
of complex views and explanations from students 
ranging from how Africans from other countries on 
the continent are much harder working and more 


trustworthy than black South Africans to how they 
(the migrants) come here to take ‘our’ jobs and ‘our’ 
women. These equally disturbing, but contradictory 
views are expressed by South African students from 
very different racial, class and gender backgrounds, 
who position themselves on different sides of the 
xenophobia issue. 

I usually start by asking the students to explain the 
concept of xenophobia. Many resort to the dictionary 
definition, which states an ‘intense or irrational dislike 
of people from other countries’ — and the conversation 
continues with questions such as: Who exactly are 
we speaking of? Which countries do the foreigners 
come from? What are the identity characteristics (in 
terms of race, class, and gender) of the perpetrators 
and those who have become the victims of violent 
attacks? The conclusion is often a limited explanation 
that xenophobia is a problem of prejudicial attitudes 
and competition amongst black people, young men in 
particular, living in under-resourced areas. 

We then discuss how xenophobia manifests itself 
in our day-to-day lives. Most students say that they 
have never experienced or witnessed xenophobia 
and in doing so reveal a certain distancing from the 
problem as they separate themselves from the violent 
manifestations that happen mostly far away from their 
day-to-day lives. Defining xenophobia as an ‘irrational’ 
fear already sets us apart (as intellectuals with rational 
pursuits) from the horrific acts of those framed as 
‘deviant’. 

I also prompt the students to use their knowledge 
of Frantz Fanon and WEB DuBois to explain in social 
psychological terms how black bodies are not only 
framed as the ‘problem’ but also as lives of little value; 
how racism leads to self-hatred; and how that in turn 
can translate into black-on-black violence. I 


Source: Wiki commons, People’s March Anti Xenophobia. 


ask them to interpret the xenophobic attacks using 
Freire’s notion of ‘horizontal violence’ (Freire, 1970) 
making the assumption that people often distribute 
the guilt for their own oppression onto others like 
themselves or others in more vulnerable positions 
than themselves. 

Through my research at UCT, I have described 
how scholars with so-called ‘black accents’ are labeled 
by students (mostly white students) as incompetent 
(Kessi & Cornell, under review). These include 
scholars from other African countries but many are 
also South African. As we have seen reported in the 
news, xenophobia also targets South Africans who 
we are told have been ‘mistaken’ for being foreign. 
Black South African students from working class 
backgrounds are also penalized for their use of the 
English language and looked down upon by their peers 
and lecturers. In one focus group, a particular group of 
black students described how they would identify who 
to sit with during meal times in their residences by 
picking up on certain markers of language, dress code 
or general appearance so as not to be seen to associate 
with those who are considered ‘too black’. 

Under these pressures, black students often 
make concerted efforts to fit into the culture of the 
institution. They describe changing their accents and 


speaking to each other in English. Hence, their feelings 
of blackness are closely tied to aspirations of whiteness. 
Many report that the pressure to assimilate is often met 
with comments like ‘you don’t speak like us anymore’ 
when they go home during the holidays or being called 
‘coconuts’ when they befriend white students. They are 
made to feel as though they are becoming less black or 
less African. The consequences of feeling ‘un-homed’ 
(Bhabha, 1994) bring to the fore issues of belonging 

in South Africa for students who become exposed to 
spaces such as UCT. 

All of these examples demonstrate how claims to 
blackness and Africanness, which are central to the 
concept of xenophobia, are acted out in our day-to- 
day lives. In many ways, these everyday experiences 
represent a microcosm of the politics of citizenship 
and belonging in South Africa. In order to tackle 
xenophobia, we therefore also need to move beyond 
explanations that are located at the level of the 
individual or the relational dynamics in communities to 
a broader engagement with the postcolonial condition. 
Belonging is not something that is given or that already 
exists transcending place, time, history, and identity. 
Through my research, I have encountered many people 
who feel that they do not belong in their communities 
even when they have never left the place of their birth. 
Belonging is deeply political and historical and when 
belonging implies assimilating into a culture and social 
structure that is oppressive to oneself, it necessarily has 
violent and devastating consequences. 


“Most students say that they have never experienced 
or witnessed xenophobia and in doing so reveal a 
certain distancing from the problem as they separate 
themselves from the violent manifestations that 
happen mostly far away from their day-to-day lives”. 


XENOPHOBIA AND THE POLITICS OF CITIZENSHIP AND BELONGING IN SOUTH AFRICA 


I see the problem of xenophobia as intrinsically tied 

to not only the historical economic and political 
structures of apartheid racism and colonialism but 

also profoundly intertwined with the current politics of 
globalization. The legacy of colonialism and apartheid 
is one in which difference was emphasized, monitored, 
and enforced through violent means and therefore 

has created the conditions for xenophobia and other 
forms of othering and conflict to flourish. A fellow 
psychologist Kopano Ratele recently wrote: 


Till the vulnerability of poor black foreigners 

is seen in the light of the economic and social- 
psychological vulnerability of poor black locals, 
there is little light in the tunnel. In all likelihood, 
the violence we have witnessed emerges not simply 
from xenophobic attitudes but from multiple 
failures, socioeconomic conditions, and social- 
psychological vulnerabilities that have thrown 
together poor locals and foreigners in oppressive 
life circumstances (The Star, 29 April 2015). 


In this statement, Ratele is referring to an underlying 
political economy that produces violent social 
structures and violent individuals. If we want to 
address xenophobia, we must therefore interrogate 
these broader ideologies and how they constitute 

‘us’, not only at the level of national politics but more 
globally as well. The 1994 moment in South Africa 
happened in the context of globalization. For the 
privileged, globalization is often seen in a positive 
light as bringing the benefits of science, free-trade, 
democracy, communication systems and corporation- 
controlled capitalism to the entire world through 
transnational, transcultural, and transborder processes 
(Sloan, 2005). But globalization also relies on a more 


subtle form of economic and cultural colonization, 
presenting macroeconomic quantities, such as GDP, 

as the benchmark upon which human life is measured. 
Poverty has become an organizing principle that places 
people and nations on a hierarchical scale. We live in 
societies in which we have come to construct not only 
black people but the poor in general as the ‘problem’ 
and hence deserving of their fate. The very idea of 
poverty relies on negative images of Africans as passive, 
lacking in agency, uneducated and unskilled — and this 
allows us to ignore the broader structural and political 
causes of economic and racialised violence. We need to 
ask ourselves the question who or what is violent, not 
just in the context of South Africa but in relation to the 
continent and the North-South divide. In the context of 
globalization, the politics of citizenship and belonging 
have deepened the divides between the rich and the 
poor, between South Africans and other Africans. 

It is easy for many to stand back from the 
responsibility of fuelling xenophobic violence. Instead, 
we can spend our time thinking of moral solutions 
and discussing issues far removed from the realities of 
the perpetrators and victims of the violence, such as 
the unity of Africans through ‘we are one’ campaigns 
and how other Africans supported South Africa during 
‘the struggle’. At that time, independence movements 
throughout the continent articulated a pan-Africanist 
vision where it was clear that the liberation of all 
Africans was tied to the liberation of South Africans. 

In today’s climate, we compete with each other for 
material and symbolic recognition in a globalized 

and hierarchical world system. Within this context, 
the politics of racism fuel hierarchies of blackness 
depending on a variety of markings, such as skin tone, 
clothing, accents, language, and so on. I would argue 
therefore that the impact of internalized racism or that 


horizontal forms of violence must be located in a much 
broader framework than simply a phenomenon that 
occurs in under-resourced areas and amongst the poor. 

It is not surprising that, in the context of global 
capitalism, the South African elite would want to 
position itself differently in Africa. For instance, in 
most of sub-Saharan Africa, we speak of ‘development’ 
as the framework for tackling the problem of poverty 
and social change. In South Africa, it is the rhetoric 
of ‘transformation’ that prevails. These differences are 
not only tied to whiteness but also crystalised in North- 
South relations. In a research project I conducted with 
young Tanzanians several years ago on the topic of 
development, one participant remarked, “development 
is those who speak English” (Kessi, 2011). Recently, as 
I was looking for scholarships for my daughter to study, 
I came across the following advert: “The Margaret 
McNamara Memorial Fund (MMMF) grants will be 
offered for female students from developing countries 
who are currently studying in South Africa...” In these 
examples, we clearly see not only the relationship 
between hierarchies of racialised identities but also how 
these are reinforced between Africans themselves in a 
global framework of change. 

Such views perpetuate the experiences of exclusion 
for migrant communities in South Africa. The 
legitimacy of African migrants to live and belong in 
South Africa depends on formal immigration laws 
and policies but also everyday representations and 
experiences of African people. Belonging is an affective 
and reciprocal experience that is linked to access to 
material and symbolic resources. Material resources 
such as food, education, health, and income allow 
people to participate more fully in the nation. Symbolic 
resources are the cultural means such as language, 
community ties, and other less tangible assets such as 
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respect and recognition for one’s beliefs and ways of life 
that are needed in order to construct positive individual 
and social identities. When dominant notions of ‘South 
Africanness’ are closely tied to whiteness, they not only 
function to create a national elitist group of ‘insiders’; 
they also function to exclude others, such as the poor 
as well as migrants, particularly African migrants. 
Indeed, ‘elite’ and ‘white’ migrants are more likely to 
be recognised as equal or superior and thus have more 
entitlement to become part of the nation as compared 
to ‘non-elite’, non-Western migrants. By being 
recognised in their social context (by dominant others 
and powerful institutions), they are able to participate 
in processes of ‘imagining’ the national community 
(Howarth, Andreouli, & Kessi, 2014). 

Social psychologist Michael Billig (1995) argues 
that the idea that nations are imagined, constructed 
artefacts is rarely acknowledged or reflected upon; 
instead, we largely represent nationals and non- 
nationals as ‘naturally’ different groups of people 
(Howarth et al., 2015). This is also institutionalized 
through state policies, and objectified in very tangible 
national borders that create a physical distinction 
between ‘us’ and ‘them’. In very unequal and oppressive 
societies like South Africa, where asymmetric power 
relations are largely uncontested, differences become 
normative and permeate habitual ways of thinking and 
engaging with others (Ibid). The struggles of African 
people across the continent to belong in their own land 
has been protracted and violent. Consequently, in many 
countries, post-colonial reconstruction has been tainted 
by internal ethnic and racial conflicts. South Africa is 
no exception. 

The politics of citizenship and belonging in South 
Africa are fraught with restrictive national laws and 
policies, complex racial politics, and competing claims 


to material and symbolic resources, all of which must 
be understood in a historical and ideological context 

of apartheid and colonialism. This situation translates 
into representations of poor black people in general and 
African migrants in particular as ‘the problem’, which 
in turn fuels emotional and physical violence against 
and amongst us whilst exonerating the privileged from 
the responsibility of xenophobia. 


“The legitimacy of African migrants to live 

and belong in South Africa depends on formal 
immigration laws and policies but also everyday 
representations and experiences of African people”. 


Naming xenophobia demands of all of us to reflect 

on our identities, our rights and privileges, the 

things that we might do everyday that contribute to 
sustaining discrimination and conflict. Xenophobia is 
about identity and belonging and must be explored in 
relation to racism, capitalism, nationalism, other forms 
of material and structural violence that are globally 
embedded. 


This is an edited version of the talk given at the WISER 
conference on Reinventing Pan-Africanism in the Age 
of Xenophobia, 3-4 June 2015. 
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Paul Clarke considers representations of the 
environment in the film District 9 and the novel 
Zoo City in order to think through the emergent 
intimacies and mobilities offered by 

the Anthropocene. 


INTRODUCTION: POTENTIALITIES, INTIMACIES AND FLUIDITIES 
On the walk up from Queens Road in Hillbrow into 
the heritage precinct of Constitution Hill, there is a 
curious statue titled “History.” Sculpted by Dumile 
Feni in black burnished metal, the statue is of four 
entangled figures. Two, a man and a woman, are 
seated back-to-back on what seems to be the bench of 
a cart. Upon closer inspection, the bench reveals itself 
to be a prostrated ‘man-body-thing’, his head peering 
through the seated man’s legs. All three have angular 
bodies and faces turned slightly inward; their torsos 
are armless and emaciated by the sculptor’s hand. It is 
difficult to tell whether the eyes of the seated figures, 
shrunken as they are, are unable to see or simply 
unperturbed by their human bench - or by the other 
body pulling the cart. I say ‘body’ because the pulling 
figure, which is attached to the cart at its waist by 

a precise yoke, is of an uncertain species. His — his 
nakedness indicates he is male — face is undeniably 
human, but everything is out of proportion. His hands 
have become feet-like, his arms legs, and his legs like 
trunks. A swollen knee has dropped into the ankle. He 
has an oversized head, dumb face and unseeing eyes. 


“History” by Dumile Feni (1987, cast in bronze in 2003) 


This composite body — part man, part ungulate — is 
pure force. He is not a glorious or triumphant blending 
of human and animal in the line with an Assyrian 
lamassu; it is grotesque, exceeding both the animal 
and the human, — an unnerving rendering of life 
captured for its muscular capacity. 

Set just up the hill from the notorious Number 
Four prison, Feni’s piece cannot be seen simply as an 
abstract meditation on the relationship between the 
animal and human. Rather, as the title indicates, it is 
a history of sorts — a reflection on treatment of black 
life in Johannesburg. A city that owes its existence 
and form to the subterranean Witwatersrand basin, 
the richest concentration of gold in the world, and to 
the subterranean black migrant mine workers who 
extracted the gold. Under the mine’s vicious racial 
labor regime, these workers were regarded as units 
of muscular power to be used up and disposed of 
when no longer useful (Mbembe 2004). As “History” 
embodies, they served as the early city’s beasts of 
burden, made to hammer and haul the gold ore 


from depths of the earth for the enrichment of the 
Randlords. This economic configuration of black 
life depended on two notions of race thinking of 

the times: 1) white life was fundamentally different 
from black life, and 2) that difference was premised 
on the notion that black life lacked or exceeded 

the elements of “proper” white life in part due to 

its proximity to animal life. Although race and the 
construction of blackness/whiteness are historically 
complex and decidedly protean concepts, Jean and 
John Comaroff (2007) in their genealogy of colonial 
racism in Africa trace this imagined proximity as 

an important element of race thinking to the period 
of Johannesburg’s founding. Originating in a wide- 
ranging nineteenth century European philosophical 
project, this construction of black life emerged from 
anthropological and natural scientific forays into 
questions of the human that took Africa and African 
life as its object. The Comaroffs summarize this 
project thus: 


In investigating the savage, the West set up a 
mirror in which it might find a tangible, if inverted 
self-image. Non-Europeans filled out the nether 
reaches of the scale of being, providing the contrast 
against which cultivated man might distinguish 
himself. On this scale, moreover, the African was 
assigned a particularly base position: he marked the 
point at which humanity gave way to animality. (35) 


Coded in performances as disparate as human zoos, 
phrenology, and adventure fiction, this understanding 
of black life as proximate to animal life would coalesce 
around the support of the already existing idea that 
white life was naturally dominant over black life, a 


commitment that would beget the situation of the 
Rand and the city that would follow. 

However to my mind, this philo-economic 
configuration of white from/over black life was built 
on top of another philo-economic distinction on 
life, that of human life from/over animal life. Far 
predating the former, this distinction of human life 
from/over animal life has been evidenced in Western 
philosophical thought for at least two thousand years 
from thinkers like Aristotle and Descartes. Following 
Jacques Derrida’s On the Animal That Therefore I 
Am, Michael Shapiro (2014) cogently points out that 
this division of the human and the animal created the 
conditions of possibility for a vast instrumentalization 
and destruction of animal life for the sustenance 
and expansion of human life. As such, Shapiro’s 
intervention reminds us that there is another history 
latent in Feni’s “History,” that of the capture and 
orientation of animal lives for the reproduction of 
human life. Just as racial distinctions and capture of 
life provided the conditions of possibility for circuits 
of life, death, and production on the Rand, we can 
glimpse resonant configurations of biological capture 
and circuiting in contemporary factory farming and 
the ongoing ivory trade. 

In reading these histories of capture, division and 
reproduction together in Feni’s sculpture, we can 
see that these intertwined bifurcations of life — white 
from/over black and human from/over animal — 
although not equivalent, resonate with each other. 
Indeed, their often-fatal methods of bio-extraction 
and their capacity for environmental alteration 
and degradation enable us to identify them as 
violences that provide the foundation for the city of 
Johannesburg as well as the local symptoms of what 
many natural and social are calling the Anthropocene 
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— that epoch wherein human activity constitutes a 
geological force. That is, without their capacity to 
capture and direct mineral, muscular, metabolic, 
and imaginative energies, it is unlikely that humans 
could have been able to become geological forces on 
the scale necessary to build the city nor by extension 
set into motion the alterations to the region’s 
atmospheric, geologic, hydrological, and seismic 
equilibrium that has accompanied the city’s growth. 
And yet recently in a curious reversal, 
Anthropocenic changes by virtue of their ability to 
displace enormous volumes of matter and energy 
have also inaugurated new intimacies and fluidities 
between categories once thought to be discrete thus 
interrupting the very distinctions through which 
they were set in motion. Vividly captured in Lindsay 
Bremner’s (2014) examination of “the vibrant 
alchemy” of the Johannesburg’s acidic and radioactive 
mine dumps and those marginalized residents 
who live around them, I argue that these emerging 
intimacies and fluidities can also be glimpsed in 
biological and social contexts within the recent works 
of science fiction originating from the city. Through 
a reading of Neill Blomkamp’s mockumentary-style 
science fiction film District 9 (2009) and Lauren 
Beukes’s novel Zoo City (2010), I engage how 
Blomkamp and Beukes stage biological and social 
processes of “becoming-alien” and “becoming- 
animal” and connect these processes to narratives 
of environmental degradation in Johannesburg. 
Within this connection, I would like to suggest 
that we are able to see not only how Anthropocenic 
changes are destabilizing those racial and species- 
based bifurcations of life, but in doing so, how the 
works of science fiction propose new ethical modes of 
encountering difference. I conclude by highlighting 


the value of these sorts of ethical praxes both in the 
problematics of this post-apartheid moment and in 
light of the realization of the Anthropocene wherein 
the figure of the human has once again become a 
locus of hope even as it supersedes the other lives and 
histories of the planet in new and deadly ways. 


SCIENCE FICTION AND THE ENCOUNTER WITH DIFFERENCE 

As mentioned above, District 9 and Zoo City are 
firmly grounded in the genre of science fiction. 

Not surprisingly the artistic tradition of the genre 
inflects their works and must necessarily inform our 
understanding of them. Within the science fiction 
genre, it is common if not entirely expected that 
narratives be set in a radical ‘elsewhere’, Through 

the narrative, the reader is commonly transported to 
known and unknown planets and universes as well 

as other Earths which are made exotic by extreme 
environs or the passage of time. In the rare cases when 
the science fiction artist provides a familiar place for 
the setting of the narrative, that place is often made 
unrecognizable — as with Ridley Scott’s dark and rainy 
Los Angeles in his 1982 film Bladerunner. As John 
Rieder (2008) argues in his book on Colonialism 

and the Emergence of Science Fiction, this creation 

of other worlds in other times is fundamentally 
embedded in science fiction’s historical emergence 
during the height of European imperialism. Heavily 
influenced by and participant to the ideas of racial 
difference that circulated in Europe at the time, 
Rieder illuminates how science fiction’s exotic settings 
not only served to glorify the colonial project through 
a staging of heroic and improbable deeds, but also 
re-imagined the project by re-staging the colonial 
encounter with difference. Depending on the author’s 
politics, this re-staging of the colonial encounter had 
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the ability to either edify the author and reader’s sense 
of self as Orson Scott Card does with Ender’s Game 
or to trouble it as Philip K. Dick does with the seminal 
Do Androids Dream of Electric Sheep? 

Given its artistic usefulness and its long history, 
it is notable that both District 9 and Zoo City eschew 
this trope and set their works of science fiction in 
contemporary Johannesburg. Certainly, there is 
something to be said for writing back against the 
genre’s historically one-sided conversation with 
what was the colonial periphery; but more than 
that, Beukes and Blomkamp center their works 
of science fiction in post-apartheid Johannesburg 
simply because they did not need to journey away in 
order to engage that problematic at the heart of the 
genre. With all its post-apartheid racial and national 
divisions and instabilities, Johannesburg is a fruitful 
setting in which to encounter difference through 
moments of alien-nation and animalization. As such, 
Beukes and Blomkamp map new inter-species of 
difference on top of existing differences in the city. 
This mapping process allows their narratives of 
“becoming-alien” and “becoming-animal” to function 
allegorically, but as we will see, the narratives in their 
depth and progression open themselves up to horizons 
of meaning beyond allegory. 


DISTRICT 9: BECOMING-ALIEN 

In Neill Blomkamp’s District 9, new difference 
arrives in the form of a failed alien invasion of Earth 
precipitated by environmental collapse of their home 
planet. Sent from the Andromeda galaxy to prospect 
other galaxies for energy and natural resources like 
water, the alien’s massive disc of a spaceship began 
to falter as it entered the Earth’s atmosphere. Soon 
its life support systems failed and the broken vessel, 
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abandoned by their home planet, is halted and 

left hovering over Johannesburg packed with sick 

and dying aliens. Through a series of interweaving 
governmental, NGO, and multi-national interventions, 
the surviving aliens are transported to earth and 
placed in a militarized camp for intergalactic refugees 
called “District 9.” A direct and material reference 

to South Africa’s spatial history of the township, the 
setting of District 9, shot in the informal settlement of 
Chiawelo, locates the aliens at the lowest position the 
city’s existing racial-spatial order. Marooned in the 
settlement and largely without means of supporting 
themselves, the aliens survive on a combination of 
humanitarian rations and scavenging and quickly find 
themselves on object of contempt of human residents 
who have nicknamed them “prawns” for their “bottom 
feeding” nature. In the opening moments of the film, 
we see that this contempt was mobilized in the form 
of violent protests carried out by their black human 
neighbors who want them evicted in a manner which, 
according to Blomkamp, was purposely reminiscent 
of recent xenophobic attacks. At the opening of the 
film, the South African government, bowing to this 
pressure, has contracted a multi-national corporation, 
aptly named Multi-National United (MNU), to carry 
out a forced removal of the aliens from District 9 to a 
new refugee-style camp some 200 km outside the city. 
The arrival of “prawns” then heralds new inter-species 
interaction founded by the catastrophic environmental 
collapse in the aliens’ home planet. However, the 
potential of this inter-species interaction is quickly 
foreclosed and systematized through synergetic 
xenophobic, military, and humanitarian forces which 
not only recapitulate the old spatial orders of life in 
the city, but re-orient it from distinctions on race or 
nationality towards one on species. 


This spatial and biological reification of species- 
difference and the life-giving and death-dealing 
contests it entails are troubled (at least for a time) 
by the trajectory of the film’s protagonist Wikus 
van der Merwe. We meet Wikus, an enthusiastic, 
bumbling, and bigoted MNU bureaucrat, when he 
is given charge over the militarized removal of the 
aliens from District 9. During a search of an alien’s 
shack for weapons (MNU is using the evictions as 
a subterfuge for seizing alien weapons technology), 
Wikus is sprayed with an inky black liquid that rapidly 
begins to transform his body from human to “prawn.” 
News of his transformation quickly spreads and he 
becomes the subject of a massive televised manhunt 
carried out by MNU who want his genetic material 
for their experiments with alien weaponry. Hearing 
MNU’s propaganda that his transformation is a result 
of “pornographic activity” with an alien, Wikus’s wife 
Tania ends their marriage over the phone. Now on 
the run, family-less, and homeless (and species-less 
for he is not completely alien yet), Wikus is forced 
to flee his suburban life to District 9, the only place 
“where no one would think to look for him,” where 
he longs for his wife and his former body. While 
foreclosing his previous life, Wikus’s transformation 
necessitates a new fluid mode of living while opening 
him up to new and unexpected intimacies. While in 
District 9, he forms a shaky alliance with an alien 
named Christopher Johnson and his young son, who 
are planning to return to the home planet to retrieve 
help for the aliens left in the city. Upon learning that 
alien technology on the home planet could reverse 
his transformation, Wikus agrees to help Christopher 
obtain the technology necessary to depart from Earth. 

Through Wikus’s body and movements, Blomkamp 
enacts a Deleuzean (1987) “becoming-animal” or more 
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precisely a “becoming-alien” against the backdrop 
of an inhospitable Johannesburg.1 Through the inky 
liquid and his alliance with Christopher Johnson, 
biologically, affectively, and socially, Wikus meets 
and crosses the borderline between species through 
contagion and through an odd sort of friendship. 
Without a doubt, this is a forcible and exceptionally 
painful “becoming-alien,” but it nevertheless allows 
Wikus to traverse the regimes of dividing life in the 
divided city even as these divisions continue to inflict 
suffering on him and the rest of the aliens. 


“[W]e are able to see not only how Anthropocenic 
changes are destabilizing those racial and species- 
based bifurcations of life, but in doing so, how the 
works of science fiction propose new ethical modes 
of encountering difference”. 


Disappointingly however, Blomkamp’s narrative 
constructs Wikus’s “becoming-alien” into one that 
turns his body into an object of immense destructive 
power. Wikus’s emerging balance of human and 
alien genetics makes him the only “human” alive 
who is able to effectively operate alien weaponry 

and as such becomes the subject of two sets of 
cannibalistic desires. His former employer MNU 
wishes to “strip him down to nothing,” while a group 
of Nigerian gangsters want to eat him alive as a both 
way of harvesting his genomic power. This centering 
modes of vivisection could comment on a common 

if undernoted practice of dealing with “uncertain” 
otherness as Arjun Appadurai (1998) argues in his 
examination of contemporary acts of ethnic violence. 
However, it also causes the narrative to devolve from 
its examination of corporeal fluidity into a confused 
bloodbath. Now a sort of human/alien super weapon, 
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Wikus spends the rest of the film violently navigating 
these voracious appetites with Christopher Johnson 
in tow, dealing death to MNU employees and the 
gangsters alike as he rumbles through District 9. 
And then seemingly out of nowhere he becomes a 
tragic-savior hero, sacrificing himself for the greater 
good of “the prawns,” a narrative choice made 
more inscrutable by the fact that he only moments 
before rejected any kinship with the aliens and had 
attempted to abandon them in a spectacular display of 
self-interest. 

This formulation of Wikus’s transformation 
as begetting gratuitous violence and a flimsy 
moment of self-sacrifice severely curtails the ethical 
possibilities latent in his transformed once-fluid 
biology and sociality by replacing intimacy and 
fluidity with violence and a forced reciprocity. 
Perhaps, this unfortunate turn is the mockumentary’s 
way of underscoring that a character as hapless 
and inherently flawed as Wikus could never 
have sufficiently met the ethical challenge his 
transformation raises. But by the close of the District 
g, the viewer is sadly left without any alternative 
models that could meet such a challenge. In the final 
scene, we find a fully transformed Wikus isolated in 
District 9 and crafting a flower made of scavenged 
metal for his distant wife. Having successfully helped 
Christopher Johnson and his son on their trip to their 
home planet, the final hope for Wikus and the viewer 
is that Christopher will return to Johannesburg, 
retrieve and repatriate the remaining aliens, and 
reverse Wikus’s transformation in the process. 
Despite Wikus’s vivid and visceral “becoming-alien” 
and the fluidities and intimacies it espouses, in the 
film’s refusal to move on from Wikus we are left to 
conclude that in the world of District 9 difference and 


transformation are things that at best can be deported 
and reversed through a process where that which 
‘became’ alien returns to ‘being’ human. 


Z00 CITY: BECOMING-ANIMAL 

The narrative of inadequacy in the face of difference 
and transformation that we see in District 9 is 
avoided by Lauren Beukes in her 2010 science fiction 
novel Zoo City. Set in contemporary Johannesburg, 
Beukes introduces her protagonist and narrator 
Zinzi December as a “zoo,” a human who has become 
bonded to a magical animal in the manner of a witch 
and their familiar. We learn that zoos like Zinzi and 
her sloth familiar, descriptively named Sloth, have 
been isolated to the inner-city neighborhood of 
Hillbrow. In a manner which resonates with District 
9’s mapping of species-difference onto existing 
racial and national differences, Hillbrow has become 
known as “Zoo City” as it is the only place where 
zoos who are considered non-humans are permitted 
to live. 

Like District 9, Zoo City performs a “becoming- 
animal” in the bonding of Zinzi and Sloth and links 
that process both to an emotional pain or guilt 
and, as Henriette Roos (2011) usefully points out, 
to an aesthetic of nature in the city out of balance. 
This bonding process, which in the book is called 
“animalling” or “being animalled,” occurs as a result 
of having caused the death of another human being. 
Appearing shortly after the death, the animal is 
a sort of living penance which must be kept close 
at all times. If a zoo’s animal is killed, the zoo 
themselves will die, disintegrated by a black cloud 
of “psychic black matter,” known as “the Undertow.” 
Interestingly, this dissolving force is experienced by 
everyone in sight of the dying zoo as a supernatural 
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thunderstorm. Zinzi describes the experience of an 
impending “Undertow:” 


The air pressure dips, like before a storm. 
A keening sound wells up soft and low, as if 
it’s always been there, just outside the range 
of human hearing. It swells to howling. And 
then the shadows start to drop from trees, 
like raindrops after a storm. The darkness 
pools and gathers and then seethes. (208) 


The fact that aposymbiosis, the scientific name for 
the global phenomenon behind “the Undertow” 
and “animalling,” manifests as a vengeful force of 
nature does not seem to be a coincidence. Although 
theories on why aposymbiosis has emerged vary 
widely, the one that is “most now” — as Zinzi put 

it is — is grounded in environmental degradation. 
Called “Toxic Reincarnation theory,” Zinzi explains 
that “animalling” is caused by “[g]lobal warming, 
pollution, toxins, BPA from plastics leaching into 
the environment. [They have] disrupted the spiritual 
realm or whatever you want to call it” (154). 

This trope of environmental degradation 
inaugurates new intimacies and fluidities across 
biological difference that parallels those in District 
g. But significantly, Zoo City’s “becoming-animal” 
provides a much more optimistic look on the 
possibilities of transformed life. Unlike Wikus’s 
“becoming-alien” which causes a fundamental 
disavowal of the change and weaponizes his body, 
Zinzi has a loving and productive relationship with 
Sloth. They feel each other’s emotions, thoughts, 
and pains, and like all zoos and their animals share 
a magical talent, called a shavi, which in their case is 
the ability to feel and trace people’s lost objects. This 
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more optimistic model at the process of “becoming- 
animal” leads Zoo City on a different path than 
District 9. When we meet Zinzi and Sloth in Hillbrow 
at the beginning of the novel, Zinzi is heavily in debt 
to a crime syndicate and barely making ends meet by 
operating 419 email schemes and reuniting people’s 
with their lost items for small fees. In the opening 
pages of the novel, Zinzi is contracted by a shady 
white music mogul, Odysseus “Odi” Huron, to search 
for one of his missing artists, a teen pop-star named 
Songweza Radebe, a task that if completed would 
pay her ticket out of debt. Set on this life-altering 
mission, Zinzi is quickly out of Hillbrow traversing 
the greater city in her search for Song. Like Wikus’s 
transformation, Zinzi’s “becoming-animal” allows her 
to break the spatial order of the city. As she traces the 
thread-like connections between Song and her lost 
items, Zinzi travels the city from end to end. Although 
she is subject to “sliding glances reserved for people 
in wheelchairs and burn victims” and a vague threat 
she and Sloth may be killed to provide materials 

for muthi. As Jessica Dickson (2014) highlights 

in her examination of the novel, Zinzi is able to 

move freely from Hillbrow to a gated community 

in Fourways to the sewers under Braamfontein to 

the cafes of Rosebank and to the mine dumps in the 
south and finally back to the inner city and Ponte 
Tower. Charting Johannesburg’s fractured and often 
securitized layers, Zinzi and Sloth are fundamentally 
bodies in motion and flux, transgressing the forms of 
immobility and capture in the city. 

While Wikus is a man hunted, isolated, and 
longing for past life, Zinzi is a determined hunter, 
moving and working for the future. In the course 
of the novel, we learn that Zinzi was a former drug 
addict who acquired Sloth by accidentally killing 


her brother in a series of mistakes precipitated by 

her addiction. Through her travels, Zinzi carries 

that past with her form of guilt and her animal, but 

in striving to escape her debt she is fundamentally 
movement- and future-oriented. Through this magical 
mobility and disposition, Beukes is able to re-map 

the inhospitable city and construct a relationship 

with the past that although heavy, equips the city 
dweller with the tools needed to hustle beyond it 

and escape the self-sacrificing melancholy of District 
9’s Wikus. Not all characters in Zoo City are able to 
cope with the fact of “being animalled.” Odi Huron, 
Zinzi’s employer, is revealed to be himself a reluctant 
zoo. In a gruesome climax, he arranges the bloody 
murder of Song as part of a muthi ritual to break the 
bond between his white crocodile and him before 
Zinzi and Sloth can stop him. Beukes’ outlook on the 
implications of “being animalled” is by no means rosy, 
but her sympathy and the reader’s is clearly fixed on 
Zinzi, who unlike her employer, is able to live with 

the past in the present. Blomkamp and Beukes’s 
distinct orientations toward the past and future can 
be traced in their disparate aesthetic representations 
of their “becoming-otherwise.” Whereas in Zoo City’s 
transformation begins in tragedy and produces (in 
Zinzi’s case at least) a cooperative assemblage of 
human and animal, the dominant narrative in District 
g is that transformation is itself the tragedy, marked 
by excruciating pain, violence, and a deep melancholy 
for life pre-transformation. 

At the close of Zoo City, we find Zinzi at the 
border of South Africa and Zimbabwe pretending to 
be a Zimbabwean named Tatenda Murapata. With 
Sloth in tow, she is on her way from Johannesburg to 
Kigali to retrieve her boyfriend’s long-lost wife and 
daughters, whom he thought had died during their 
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escape from the conflict in the DRC. Having originally 
felt threatened by the existence of her boyfriend’s wife 
early in the novel, she comments optimistically to the 
reader, “[i]t’s going to be awkward. It’s going to be 

the best thing I’ve done with my miserable life” (309). 
Through this open-ended ending Zoo City espouses a 
preference for movement across divisions and borders 
which parallels the configuration of its “becoming- 
animal.” Whereas District 9 leaves the viewer with a 
moment of segregation, melancholy, and hope having 
narrowed to anticipation of removal and reversal 

of difference, Zoo City proposes an ethics that is 
comfortable with transformation, movement, and play 
and one that joyfully journeys out of the city to adopt 
difference, even when transformation is laden with 
pain and the difference is awkward. 


THE FUTURE OF THE ANTHROPOCENE: A THIRD HISTORY 

In his book “Atrocity, Securitization, and Exuberant 
Lines of Flight,” Michael Shapiro (2014) points out 
that the French political thinker Georges Bataille 
imagined that humans are discrete from animals 

not through a matter of nature as Aristotle and 
Descartes had believed but rather that humans had 
made themselves discrete from animals through an 
act of art, namely the ancient art emblazoned in the 
caves of Lascaux. With such a schematic in mind, we 
imagine in District 9 and Zoo City how that originary 
artistic act of bifurcating human life from/over animal 
life is being disturbed, if only temporarily. Through 
their poetic explorations of “becoming-alien” and 
“becoming-animal,” the city of Johannesburg becomes 
no longer the sole abode of humans, but a place of 
animals and others, re-mixing and revising old but 
still deadly racial and national distinctions on life 
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through embodied practices that in their most radical 
forms are always already in the process of becoming. 
Curiously, both pieces link their new fluidities and 
intimacies to themes of environmental degradation 
in admittedly distancing and tentative ways. To 
be sure, one could use these equivocal moves to 
dismiss the significance of the theme altogether. But 
perhaps more than marking them as an unimportant 
footnotes, it evidences the fact that the widespread 
realization of the reality of Anthropocenic changes 
continues to exist on the horizon of apprehension. 
Regardless of their hesitation, Blomkamp and Beukes 
in blurring the distinction between human and non- 
human life refer to the contemporary moment of what 
scholars are calling the Anthropocene wherein as 
Dipesh Chakrabarty (2009) in his essay “The Climate 
of History” argues “the age-old humanist distinction 
between natural history and human history” is 
collapsing. To those who believe that science fiction 
anticipates futures, this reference to the Anthropocene 
may not be surprising at all. 


“[Through] poetic explorations of “becoming-alien” 
and “becoming-animal,” the city of Johannesburg 
becomes no longer the sole abode of humans, but a 
place of animals and others, re-mixing and revising 
old but still deadly racial and national distinctions 
on life through embodied practices that in their 
most radical forms are always already in the 
process of becoming”. 


But if we are going to be able reckon with the 
momentum of the Anthropocene without flattening 
or re-inscribing the deadly distinctions that provided 
its conditions of possibility, we must take seriously 
these Anthropocenically-inflected ethical modes of 


encountering difference. Perhaps in conversation 

with these sorts of ethics, Chakrabarty’s history, 

and the futurism of science fiction, we can sculpt 
another history (or another future) onto Dumile Feni’s 
“History” sculpture. This third history would pull from 
its two undergirding histories — of “proper” white life 
from/over black and of human from/over animal -- in 
a manner reminiscent of Zinzi’s bodily, spatial, and 
temporal play. It would be a history that would engage 
with that “grotesque” human/animal/thing body not 
as reduced or lacking, but as espousing a productive 
plasticity of life. Fundamentally, it would regard these 
borders on life, whether figured epidermally, spatially, 
temporally, scientifically, or philosophically, not as 
mechanisms of capture for the vast circuiting of life 
and death, but as a places of potential and capacity for 
fluidities and intimacies in a shared world and shared 
city that are quickly becoming otherworldly. 


ENDNOTES 

1 Iwould like to thank Sam O. Opondo for his 
generosity in sharing his ideas and his forthcoming paper 
“Biocolonial and Racial Entanglements, Community and 
Superfluity in the Name of Humanity” (in Journal of 
Alternatives: Global, Local, Political) to which this paper 
owes its inspiration, Achille Mbembe and Joshua Walker 
whose course, “Cities of the Anthropocene: the case of 
Johannesburg,” produced this piece, and Yannick van 
den Berg and Timothy Wright for their comments. 

2 InA Thousand Plateaus, Deleuze and Guattari 
amalgamated the concept of “becoming-animal” through 
a juxtaposition of natural science, literature, political 
theory, and ethnography of animism and witchcraft. In 
my deployment of it, “becoming-animal” is an open- 
ended process wherein the human and the animal 
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become materially and definitionally altered through 
their contact with the other in a manner that explodes 
the ability to distinguish the two. By creating a moment 
of definitional incoherence, “becoming-animal” is also a 
mode exiting the discursive policing involved in capture 
and division. 
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LET’S TALK ABOUT RICK TURNER 


Peter Hudson 
University of the Witwatersrand 


Peter Hudson remembers the academic and 
activist Rick Turner. 


1. MAO IN DURBAN 

I lost my copy of Mao’s Little Red Book on a very hot 
January afternoon in Durban in 1972. I’m still not sure 
how it happened because I was always so careful with 
it — after all, it had been given to me by Rick Turner. 
People know he was a Sartrean through and through — 
his dissertation on the relationship between Being and 
Nothingness and the Critique of Dialectical Reason 

in Sartre — was widely circulated in Durban during 
the early 1970s especially amongst his post graduate 
students and his book The Eye of the Needle was well 
received, as was his article in Radical Philosophy. But 
I suspect far fewer were aware of his deep interest 

in Mao and the Chinese Cultural Revolution (still — 
depending on how one periodises it — in full swing at 
the time) (cf Badiou’s periodisation of the Cultural 
Revolution in Polemics). I know about this because 

I was a student too of his then and he taught classes 
on Mao’s Marxism and the Cultural Revolution which 
I attended (I also lived in the house he shared with 
Foszia in Bellair from 1971 — 1974). 

His basic orientation in philosophy, the self- 
transcending Sartrean subject, was entirely of a piece 
with the leading motifs of the Cultural Revolution 
— ‘change subjectivity, live otherwise and think 
otherwise’. These maxims and imperatives informed 
all his various political interventions — he took them 
with him into the nascent trade union movement in 


Source: Lesley Hudson, photo of Rick Turner,. 


Durban, into the student movement (NUSAS), into 

a wide array of community based initiatives, into his 
frequent engagements with the BC Movement and 
with Steve Biko himself. I was never privy to their late 
night discussions but I was there — and Steve Biko 
sometimes slept over (I was also present in the house 
when a delegation from the South African Association 
of Philosophy — Degenaar, du Toit, Suzman and van 
Wyk — visited him after had been banned, but I never 
heard what was said on that occasion either). And he 
definitely took them into all his pedagogic work too. 
He was himself constitutionally averse to authority 
and command — chains, and everything that smacked 
of the Party and its Truth — he was thus also interested 
in Mao’s politics and the Cultural Revolution because 


of the challenge they posed for an ossified State-Party 
apparatus and its correlate — a new bourgeoisie inside 
the Party — State nexus itself. Sound familiar? 

He wanted to live and think differently, right 
here and now and he did even though, as we all 
know he paid very dearly for it. He was thus never 
‘underground’ even after his banning and house 
arrest, but his path inevitably intersected with many 
who were. This did sometimes cause friction but — 
‘don’t wait; think and act differently now!’ just was 
his political being. A principal site of his politics 
was the University (Durban University where he 
taught Political Science) itself, and he went quite far 
in changing staff — student relations there. When 
students in the Department of Political Science 
(then in fact a sub-department of the Department of 
History) decided to call an assembly at which it was 
expected all staff would be present and ready to face 
(literally) their student critics who, I can assure you, 
were of course in ‘struggle mode’, the least that can be 
said is that Turner never intervened to block them. I 
know because I attended that assembly. 

Rick Turner was not, in other words, a liberal. He 
was not Alan Paton — he once took me to visit Alan 
Paton in the Natal Midlands — between you and me it 
was no ‘group-in-fusion’! But he was ready to take a 
bullet for him. I was there when in a split second, he 
organised a circle of body guards to protect Alan Paton 
from a threatened assassination one afternoon at a 
political meeting at Bolton Hall in Durban. 

When Eddie Webster first arrived in Durban 
from the UK to teach in the Department of Sociology 
at UND, he was met at the airport by Lawrence 
Schlemmer who brought him straight to Bellair 
where Rick and Foszia had arranged a very informal 
reception for him. We were keen to meet him — it was 
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said he had a new take on what, in those days, we 
called ‘the Gordian knot’ of class and race. Shortly 
after Eddie had arrived and been introduced, Rick 
took me aside and said to me sotto voce and with 

a broad smile — he’s a Stalinist you know!’ The 

joke, and the resolution of the paradox — why was 

he smiling? - lay of course in the fact that on this 
occasion what Turner meant by ‘Stalinist’ was just 
that - here is a man more interested in the theory of 
value and exploitation (objectivity) than in the theory 
of the subject, unlike Turner himself. The proof is 

that he and Eddie Webster immediately struck up a 
mutually very productive theoretical conversation 
over, precisely, philosophy and political economy, 
which was often conducted for what seemed to me like 
hours on end over the telephone (only land lines in the 
lounge back then). 

Some ‘joke’ you might say — where’s the 
unconscious? It’s one of those tightly controlled ‘ego 
jokes’ Freud refers to (in Jokes and their Relation to 
the Unconscious) isn’t it? Look, he was criticised as 
‘over rational’ or ‘rationalist’ and he himself was a very 
self-controlled and highly disciplined man. On top of 
this, his delivery was very even, almost colourless, dry 
and ‘mathematical’ — I suppose you could say there 
was something more Cartesian than Left Bank about 
him. Sometimes he lisped slightly and some found his 
voice could even become a little shrill after a while — 
(let’s spare a thought for poor Eddie Webster on the 
other end of the line). 

“He wanted to live and think differently, right here 
and now and he did even though, as we all know he 
paid very dearly for it”. 

I did, however, once see him really ‘lose his cool’ 
and it was — can you believe it — in the course of a 
blazing row over the unconscious, over the possibility 
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i.e. of self-control! Two visiting academics — a 
married couple teaching English at either Rhodes 

or UCT - I can’t remember which and I never knew 
their names to begin with ,were defending the view 
that one could ‘do biography’ perfectly well without 
any ‘Freudianism’, any reference to the Freudian 
unconscious. Well, a lot of people used to think that 
in English Departments in those days — and perhaps 
a lot still do. Of course, Turner couldn’t stomach 
this — and they couldn’t stomach him — voices were 
definitely raised — unusual for Bellair. I just sat in the 
corner and listened. 

Of course, this doesn’t finally settle the question of 
where he stood vis-a-vis the self-transparent and self- 
controlled subject (‘rationalism’), because it’s clear that 
the Freudian unconscious to which Turner referred 
and which he defended was the Sartrean conception 
in which at the end of the day, the unconscious is a 
mode of bad faith or self-deception and as such, it is 
often argued, fails to decenter the subject from himself 
to the same degree as the Lacanian conception which 
relies on the structural distinction between the subject 
of the enunciation and the subject of the enounced, 
the statement’. (There was a copy of Lacan’s Ecrits 
on the bookshelf just above the bed he shared with 
Foszia — he told me he ‘hadn’t worked though it’). Be 
this as it may, what was it about Turner’s unconscious 
that got him so stirred up that afternoon (about the 
unconscious)? I don’t know — I wasn’t his analyst — he 
was much more like mine. 


2. SARTRE AND THE EYE OF THE NEEDLE 

This is how The Eye of the Needle was written. Rick 
worked in his bedroom, writing in long hand. As he 
finished a page, he would pass on to this mother, Jane, 
who typed it up. (Jane was chain smoking even though 


Rick didn’t like it). She was in the room later occupied 
by Stan Newman (then SRC president) and that was 
later reduced to ashes by a firebomb: Rick received 
several ‘death threats’. Anyway as she finished a page 
she’d pass it on to me in the front room where I would 
proof read it and then pass it back to Rick; he was 
working, as he so often was, under the pressure of a 
deadline; hence the unrelenting pace of the process. At 
the end Rick asked me to comment on the manuscript 
I’d just proof read. I recall very clearly what I said 

to him on that occasion: I said I felt he needed — 
working within his own Sartrean co-ordinates — to 
place much more emphasis on the category of scarcity 
if he was going to be able to negotiate the passage 
from the ontological — his Sartrean subject — to the 
ontic of Apartheid. I was feeling my way towards a 
position I wasn’t yet able to clearly articulate. Was 

the Sartrean Cogito the best place to start off from 

if one wanted to account for South Africa’s racial / 
colonial antagonism? Just what was the conceptual 
purchase of the former on the latter? In order to split 
this subject from itself, so as to have a better chance 
of grasping the Apartheid antagonism — all I could do 
then was harp on about scarcity as a relation between 
subjects, which is what I felt was what was needed for 
the task at hand. But is a Cogito that is (constitutively) 
socially split still a Cogito? Another way of putting 
this would have been to ask whether the Sartrean 
‘practico-inert’ is up to the task of grasping the 
specific, and irreducible, causality of the ‘structure’ 
rather than, as I was already beginning to suspect, 
dissolving it into the praxis of a subject; although I 
didn’t then, on that occasion, express my worries in 
these terms. I was already, and perhaps I knew it, 
edging my way away from theoretical humanism in 
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the direction of the theoretical anti-humanism of the 
Althusserians. 

If ’'m right, then Turner wasn’t alone. Formally his 
problem was identical to that confronting de Beauvoir 
(in the Second Sex) the ‘Trojan horse’ (of proto- 
structuralism) inside the ‘fortress of phenomenology’ 
(see MacCumber, 2011, Chapter 11).? 

Whatever the coherence of her analysis, it is 
bought via a silent repression of the Sartrean subject 
and an equally silent reliance on a proto-structuralist 
conception of structure (the gender relation itself). 
This latter ends up accounting for the structures of 
consciousness and not vice versa — i.e. it ends up 
supplanting the role assigned to consciousness itself 
in the Sartrean universe. 

Fanon’s BSWM is also very interesting in this 
respect because there too it is possible to identify 
two distinct problematics at work: One, based on the 
category ‘Man’ which leads into an epistemological 
impasse (when it comes to accounting both for 
Whiteness and Blackness) (see Hudson, 2013 (b)) and 
another, which takes as its terminus a quo the colonial 
relation itself, understood as irreducibly ‘over- 
determined’ or ‘differential’, and which allows 
us to break out of the circular tautology of ‘Man’. 

But, back to Turner: this wasn’t the end of our 
discussion— round two was coming up. Turner hadn’t 
finished with me yet. 


3. ALTHUSSER IN JOHANNESBURG 

In July 1974 I left my job as NUSAS Wages 
Commission Co-ordinator, left Bellair, and moved 
to Johannesburg, where, via Turner’s intervention, 
I took up my first (temporary) appointment in the 
Wits Department of Political Studies. There I met 
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Sheldon Leader, under whose supervision I began a 
dissertation on Althusser. 

Sheldon Leader was the first actually to teach 
Althusser (and Balibar) — as a substantial part of both 
the third year and honours courses in the Wits Politics 
Department. Yes, he brought an ‘analytic’ — acquired 
from Yale and Oxford — slant to things, but why not? 
Yes, he was a philosopher of law, but that is precisely 
why he was drawn to the Althusserian perspective, 
with its promise of being able to combine both the 
specific effectivity of ‘the legal’ — and the effect on it of 
the ‘structure of structures’ i.e. the social ‘totality’, to 
which it belongs. 


“Where you might ask was Maoism in all this?” 


Leader was a charismatic teacher and let’s face 
it, cut quite a figure on the motorbike he used to 
get around Johannesburg in those days — and he 
got around quite a lot. An American, yes, but one 
who gave of himself immediately and unstintingly 
to the project — as had been the case in Durban — 
of constructing ‘independent’ trade unions in the 
Johannesburg area. Leader was as much a ‘workerist’ 
as Turner. In Leader’s case the vehicles were the 
IAS and the emerging MAWU (Metal and Allied 
Workers Union) — Sipho Kubheka, Gavin Anderson, 
Bernie Fanaroff and Phil Bonner, all knew Sheldon 
from his involvement in the IAS and MAWU. I know 
this because I was briefly chair of the IAS’. Leader’s 
courses, particularly on Balibar’s contribution to 
Reading Capital - Basic Concepts of Historical 
Materialism, influenced many students — including, 
if I remember rightly, the first intake of Development 
Studies students at Wits. (Glen Moss, Susan Brown, 
Stephen Friedman, Johnny Copelyn and Chris 


Albertyn were amongst the Wits students who 
attended Leader’s classes). 

We became adept in the lexicon and grammar of 
Althusserian theory: Over-determination, structural 
causality, combination, specific effectivity, relative 
autonomy, structure in dominance, subjects as trager 
(bearers), determination in the last instance — this, 
dare I say it, was the mantra — it was ‘articulation’ 
all the way down (of elements , of instances, of the 
structure — of the social whole itself). Whereas 
previously, in Durban, Laing and Cooper’s exposition 
of Sartre, Reason and Violence had been ‘what to 
read’, now, in Johannesburg, it was ‘Pre Capitalist 
Modes of Production’ that was de rigeur — Hindess 
and Hirst were all the rage — and a copy of Balibar’s 
Self Criticism, which appeared in the British 
Althusserianism journal, Theoretical Practice’ was 
passed around. Leader had written a paper on Over- 
determination which I took with me when I visited 
Turner at Bellair in September 1977, just before I left 
for Paris. Someone had already sent him a copy — on 
arrival I discovered he’d read and digested it. 


4. BACK T0 DURBAN AND SARTRE 

Rick first wanted me to tell him all I could about the 
split that had taken place in Johannesburg between 
the ‘workerists’ — committed to the industry by 
industry construction of bottom-up democratic 
union structures with a heavy emphasis on ‘worker 
education’ — on the one hand, and on the other, all 
those more inclined to generalise and ‘jump start’ 
or, at the least, accelerate the organisational (and 
revolutionary) process. And, why not, - the boom, it 
is true, had ‘petered out’ and strikes had broken out 
all over the country. But, on the other hand, it was 
equally true that both the workers’ movement and 
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the national liberation struggle had taken a very hard 
blow indeed during the previous decade and, if we 
weren't starting from scratch and tabula rasa, there 
was little to persuade us we were not. One way or 
another, a decision had to be taken, no matter how 
difficult or ‘abyssal’. The division wasn’t, back then, 
with ‘populism’ or ‘national democracy’ (with the 
unions playing their well-defined role as part of the 
People in the NDR). All that came later, in the 1980s, 
which Rick never lived to experience. 

What did the signifier ‘workerist’ really mean in 
South Africa then, and to whom did it mean what? 
Yes, but let’s not pussy foot — let’s cut directly to the 
chase: did it really carry — and why should it have 
to — all the ontological and political baggage with 
which it is sometimes freighted? Did it involve the 
reduction pure and simple, of the proletariat to the 
worker, who, in his turn, is reduced to his ‘mass 
being’ (i.e. his inert and massive social presence)? 
And was this the ontological ‘hot house’ for a politics 
of conciliatory unionism that separates the working 
class from antagonism, always keeping this side of 
antagonism, disavowing and side stepping it, thus 
leading the working class away from any revolutionary 
programme? In other words, just a repetition ad 
nauseaum of the ‘practico-inert’.4 

Let’s just say that in South Africa in the 1970s it 
was difficult to avoid having directly to confront,and 
thus ‘experience’ antagonism, precisely as real and 
not as symbolic (Badiou, 2012, 216). The subject face 
to face with the real of the failure of the symbolic to 
close in on and totalise itself wasn’t the result of a 
‘glitch’ (even one with an ‘absent structural cause’). 
On the contrary, as Fanon makes very clear, the 
colonised subject does not exist in the gaze of the 
Master and thus doesn’t exist for himself either. 
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The subject ‘emptied of identity’ is the ‘normal’ or 
‘default’ position of the colonised subject. Here, 
under colonialism, the relationship between social 
reproduction and antagonism is different from that of 
‘pure capitalism’ (See Hudson 2013 (a)). 

Where you might ask was Maoism in all this? 
Where was the ‘mass line’, where were the ‘rightists’ 
and the ‘linbiaoists’? What has to be emphasised here 
is that there is no stable Archimidean point from 
which ‘objectively’, and in the full serenity of the truth, 
to determine ‘deviations’: there are only deviations 
which themselves seek to occupy (appropriate) such 
an impossible position. 

One way or another, it was a workerist group — 
Chris Albertyn, by then an organiser with the TWIU 
(Textile Workers Industrial Union) — and also a 
‘workerist’, was there and stayed to the end. 

Leader’s paper came up. Rick said he was a little 
puzzled by Leader’s approach which he thought 
too rooted in an ‘analytic’ notion of causation 
and explanation focussing on different possible 
permutations of necessary and sufficient conditions 
and models of nomological deductive explanation. 
Leader knew his Hempel, Nagel (Ernest), his Kuhn, 
Feyerabend, and Lakatos — as well as the whole 
Minnesota Studies in the Philosophy of Science crew. 

But I could also see what Rick was getting at — 
from his point of view, he wanted to discuss how 
Althusserian ‘structuralism’ — and calling a ‘spade a 
spade’, that’s what it was — dealt with the ‘structure- 
subject’ relationship — what he wanted to know was 
what was left of the subject stricto sensu, not of the 
ego but of the subject, subsequent to the Althusserian/ 
Balibarian intervention? 

I did the best I could, earnest Althusserian that 
I was, to drive all of the subject (back) into the 


structure. After ‘metonymic causality’, I went straight 
to the point, insisting that the lack or void of a relation 
is a) distinct from the lack of any subject, and b) that 
the lack of the relation (structure) is ‘prior to’ the lack 
of the subject (no matter how empty this latter). 

But Turner was waiting for me and very prepared 
to defend to the hilt the absolute irreducibility of the 
subject to any structure whatsoever. How else, he 
pressed me, are you Althusserians going to account for 
the very possibility of the revolutionary subject itself. 
And don’t talk about contingency, he went on, (as if 
addressing all the structuralists in the world) if you’re 
not ready to talk about such a subject — because your 
structural causality — which is precisely minus such a 
subject — can only obey the law of necessity. 

I didn’t think he was doing justice, and kept 
on saying so, to my insistence that the structure is 
lacking in the first place, and that it, the structure, is 
consubstantial with the subject (of lack). But, to tell 
the truth, I was struggling to think my way from the 
one lack to the other — ‘consubstantial’ was just a fudge 
— my reserves were exhausted and Turner knew it.5 

Chris Albertyn — him again, yes he’s still there — 
why isn’t he getting on with his union work? — called 
‘time’ — much to my relief. Rick told me a little about 
the 14" Arrondisment where I was going to stay and 
then we left and I never saw nor spoke to him again. 

The story itself doesn’t end here however because 
‘post-Althusser’, beginning in the early ‘80s (through 
Badiou and Zizek) we have witnessed the return — if 
not the revenge — of the subject in Marxist thought. 

Neither, Badiou nor Zizek, unlike Sartre, starts 
with the subject. In The Theory of the Subject, Badiou 
insists on this — the subject is not his starting point 
but is arrived at (Badiou, 2009, Part VI). But having 
said that, Badiou, for whom the primary void is that 
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of Being (the empty set ~) and not of the subject 
(see Badiou, 2005, Part VIII), and who insists his 
subject is post-Cartesian (and here he differs from 
Zizek), nonetheless develops a concept of the subject 
as irreducible to the structure of any ‘situation’ 
whatsoever, and without which fidelity to the Event 
and its transformative potential is unthinkable. For 
Badiou ‘subject’ is what turns on and destroys itself 
qua differential structural identity and ‘destruction’ is 
what gives being to lack (Badiou, 2009, Part VI). 
Zizek says he’s Cartesian — but, to begin with, his 
cogito is that of the fading, instantaneous cogito, never 
finally free, moreover, of the Evil Genius; the cogito of 
lack, if you wish, not Descartes’ transparent and self- 
sufficient res cogitans (see Zizek, 1999). Like Badiou, 
he doesn’t begin with the subject either; $, the empty 
Zizekian subject is a necessary (structural) condition 
of any differentially constituted symbolic order, but 
doesn’t, for all that, exist independently of it (see Zizek, 
2005: 11). And, in this precise sense, whatever he says, 
his subject is also post-Cartesian. Be this as it may, in 
both cases, and I’m sure I’m not the first to point this 
out, what is conceptually posited as ‘subject’ is, quite 
precisely and de jure, that which cannot be ‘posited’, 
something uncannily close the incompressible and 
‘monstrous spontaneity’ of the Sartrean subject (as 
lack or ‘nothingness’), a subject that is subject only 
to the ‘law of non-identity’, over which Turner so dug 
his heels in that hot day in September 1977. He was 
already, ‘avant la lettre’, what later came to be known 
as ‘the New Sartre’®. 


ENDNOTES 

1 Subject of enunciation: taken from Benveniste, 
1958: the distinction between enoncé and énunciation, 
between the subject of the statement, the enounced and 
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the subject of the utterance, the enunciation, is most 
transparent in the Liar’s Paradox, the statement ‘I am 
lying’ where two subjects can be identified, one who is 
lying and one who is not. Lacan invokes this distinction 
in accounting for the radical division produced in the 
subject by the unconscious. This division is structural in 
that the two subjects are irreducible to each other, with 


the subject of the énunciation ‘fading’ into the statement. 


(see Lacan, My Teaching, 2008). 

2 On the relationship between consciousness and 
facticity in Sartre and de Beauvoir — see Arthur 2010, 
Chapter One. 

3 IAS Cndustrial Aid Society) a worker and trade 
union support organisation formed in the early “70s in 
Johannesburg. 

4 See Badiou’s discussion of ‘workerism’ in France in 
the 1970s in Badiou 2012. 

5 See Zizek, 1994, on the subject of lack/the lack of the 
subject. 

6 The New Sartre: this refers to the Sartre retrieved 
from the misleading conception of the Sartrean subject 
presented by his ‘immediate’ (structuralist) successors 
and opponents. For the latter Sartre’s subject is the self- 
sufficient, autonomous, classical humanist, subject. But 
this, Howells and Farrel Fox point out (see Howells, 
1992 and Farrel Fox, 2003), is to confuse the Sartrean 
subject with the ego which, precisely, takes itself as the 
self-identical and self-sufficient source (of its thoughts, 
decisions and actions). Whereas Sartre’s subject is, right 
from the start, split between absence and presence, 
marked by a lack of being making it impossible for 

the ‘for itself simply ‘to be what it is’ (Farrel Fox, 16). 
This conception of the subject thus anticipates several 
contemporary attempts to ‘rethink the subject’. 
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INDIAN OCEAN DEPTHS: CABLES, 
CUCUMBERS, CONSORTIUMS 


Charne Lavery 
SSLM & CISA, University of the Witwatersrand 


In her essay on Indian Ocean literatures, Charne 
Lavery argues that fictive imgainaries reflect the 
persistent opacity of the ocean itself. 


INTRODUCTION 

This paper extends the calls by Pamila Gupta (2012), 
Sarah Nuttall (2009), Isabel Hofmeyr (2007) and 
Lindsey Bremner (2013), among others, to attempt 
to take seriously the liquid and geographical qualities 
of the Indian Ocean—qualities of the Ocean as 
ocean—exploring ways in which these constrain and 
allow forms of connectivity, meet and exceed human 
scales and interests, inspire and refuse imaginative 
engagement. It explores ways in which the deep ocean, 
in particular, might provide an avenue to think with 
the emergent, through sampling recent moments 

of undersea emergence, as well as its potential and 
imagined futures. 

While the Indian Ocean has, in literary, cultural 
and historical studies, been conceived as an historical 
and social space efforts have been and are being 
made to think with the materialities of the monsoon, 
ocean currents, even, as Michael Pearson once 
suggested, the connecting tracks of southern bluefin 
tuna (2003). Alongside and developing from this 
work, I ask what possibilities exist for shifting our 
view below the much-tracked surface to explore 
three-dimensional oceanic space: ocean surfaces as 
subtended by ocean depths. 


Peter Shearer, NIWA, Black Dragonfish. 


Bathymetry is the study of underwater depth and 
formations on the seafloor, and is the underwater 
equivalent to topography. Rather than conceiving 

of topographies of interconnectedness, as Lindsey 
Bremner suggests, what the deep ocean suggests 

is a bathymetry of interconnectedness as well 

as disconnection. This involves on-going (and 
surprisingly ineffective) efforts to map the ocean floor; 
the discoveries of mineral resources and thereby, 
accidentally, new species of sea cucumber and shark; 
deep sea fishing of particularly long-lived orange 
roughy, deepsea fish which live for over a hundred 
years; and the operations of submarines and divers. 
A bathymetric view proceeds from Bremner’s folded 
image of the Indian Ocean, exploring however in 
this case the imaginative potential of the undersea 
cartographic imaginary.’ 

What this approach immediately (and perhaps 
constitutively) comes up against, however, is the 
“unassaible materiality and opacity of the ocean”. As 
many have pointed out, at least eighty percent of the 
ocean floor has not yet been mapped or seen at all; it is 
possible that we have a clearer cartographic view of the 
surface of the moon and Mars than we do of the floor 
of the ocean. This is partly because satellite imaging 
cannot easily penetrate bodies of water, so that ocean 


floors are still largely mapped at any level of detail 
using acoustic methods such as sounding — methods 
still shared notably with marine mammals. Sounding 
proceeds at roughly the speed of a bicycle, while 
satellites circumnavigate the earth up to three times a 
day, producing the vast differences in coverage.? These 
were brought tragically into the public imagination 

by the search for the missing Malaysian Airlines flight 
MH370, which disappeared in the still almost entirely 
unmapped Southern Indian Ocean. The geologist 

and oceanographer Dawn Wright, in an interview in 

a recent edition of Harvard Design on “Wet Matter”, 
suggests that one outcome of the disappearance of 
MH370 is an awareness of how little we know about 
oceans in general, and the Indian Ocean in particular. 

As a literary scholar, I recently became interested 
in forms of transoceanic connection that appear more 
often and vividly in literary as opposed to historical 
accounts: networks of crime, smuggling, illegal 
immigration, political resistance and piracy. This 
social oceanic underworld is produced in literary and 
crime fiction in ways that highlight its opacity: kinds 
of activity that are intentionally hidden from the eyes 
of the law and consequently of history. The geologic 
oceanic underworld is similarly opaque and perhaps 
productively so, intruding into realms of scientific 
knowledge and exceeding human scales. The parallel 
that I’m beginning to explore here is of imaginaries of 
the invisible, ecological, energetic undersea. 

At the same time, in shifting to the more literal 
oceanic underworld, I am following Kimberley Peters’s 
suggestion that situating the ‘hydro world’ as central 
involves exploring not only its material but its affective 
qualities. Because points of human interaction with 
the deep ocean are rare and still in development—such 
as mining, fishing and diving—they only signal rather 


than illuminate what are overwhelmingly inhuman, 
or posthuman, oceanic phenomena. There is, not 
unexpectedly, something spectral about powers 

and presences that exceed human time and space, 

a spectrality that is produced and reproduced in 
fictional and media accounts of Indian Ocean depths. 
I thus begin by exploring two emergent phenomena 
of the undersea, and end with suggestions of literary 
preemptions and possibilities. 


“As a literary scholar, I recently became interested 
in forms of transoceanic connection that appear 
more often and vividly in literary as opposed to 
historical accounts: networks of crime, smuggling, 


illegal immigration, political resistance and piracy”. 


DEEPSEA FISHING: SIODFA THE ORANGE GOLD RUSH 

The Southern Indian Ocean is relatively 
underexploited by the fishing industry for two main 
reasons: distance from the large markets of Europe, 
North America and the Far East; and extreme depths 
that require technological capacity only developed 
towards the end of the twentieth century. 

The Southern Indian Ocean Deepsea Fishers 
Association was formed in 2006, bringing together 
the four main companies involved in exploiting 
these notoriously remote and difficult fisheries. 

They were first explored by the USSR and Ukraine, 
starting in 1965, but the catch remained minimal 

and largely undocumented. During the 1970s and 
1980s, commercial fishers became aware, in Australia 
and New Zealand, of the close relationship between 
seafloor features—like sea mounts—and the presence 
of valuable fish stocks. Still, which seafloor features 
correlate with large numbers of fish is unknown. 

A South African vessel, returning from Tasmania 
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after those fisheries had been been closed due to 
overfishing, chanced upon the Southern Indian 
Ocean fishery, leading to a commercial fishing gold 
rush. Between 1995 and 2000 the number of boats 
exploring that region of the ocean went from two or 
three to over fifty. The Fishing New International, in 
their May 2000 issue, referred to the event as the 
“Roughy Bonanza in Indian Ocean”—an orange 
roughy gold rush. 

The two main points of environmental concern 
with this kind of fishing are reef destruction through 
trawl lines, and the considerable bycatch of rare 
species including deepsea sharks. The SIODFA 
website gently laments both the almost complete 
ignorance about these species and their unfortunate 
lack of charisma: “Perhaps because of their generally 
unappealing appearance that would make them 
poor candidates to feature in calls for funding or 
donations”.* Nevertheless, between 2012 and 2014, 
one researcher discovered twelve new species of shark 
on two sixty-day trips approximately 1600km south of 
Mauritius, on the commercial trawler Will Watch.5 


DEEP ENERGIES: THE DRAGON VENT, FISH AND SUBMARINE 
A related kind of exploratory, high-risk, advanced- 
technology activity which involves the collateral 
discovery of new species, is deepsea submersible 
exploration, searching for gold and rare-earth 
minerals that are found in high concentrations 
around deepsea volcanic vents. The Indian Ocean 
was for a long time thought to contain very few 
volcanic vents, a belief disproved by deep ocean 
exploration in the last ten years. 

The moment which interests me is the expedition 
of the Chinese deepsea submersible, named Jiaolong 
after a mythical dragon, and appropriately having 


most recently been employed to explore what has 
become known as the Dragon Vent in the South-west 
Indian Ocean.° The Jiaolong finished its 118-day 
journey in January 2015, and was, at the time of 
writing, still processing the results. The possibility 
of sharing the expense and potential profits of the 
deepsea mining project with India was proposed 
by He Zongyu, deputy director of the China Ocean 
Mineral Resource R&D Association. This was 

on the agenda to be discussed at the state visit 

of Narendra Modi to China in May 2015.” The 
opportunity was reported in The Times of India 
as both attractive and suspicious: China is newly 
seeking access to the Indian Ocean through India, 
having stalled in its efforts to create lasting links 
with Sri Lanka. India itself acquired a deepsea 
research vessel from South Korea in 2013—called 
the SamudraRatnakar—specifically to improve its 
deepsea mining capabilities. 


“This sense of the preternatural spectrality of the 
deep Indian Ocean is sustained in contemporary 
fiction”. 


In addition to substantial polymetallic sulphide 
deposits, the Jiaolong discovered several new 
species, including the first sea cucumber to be 
found in the Indian Ocean—they occur in the 
Pacific but haven’t been discovered in the Atlantic’. 
Researchers from the UK, setting off from Cape 
Town, also found a new species of hairy ‘yeti 
crab’, more sea cucumbers, vent shrimps, scaly- 
foot snails and black dragonfish®. According to 
marine biologist Jon Copley, in evolutionary terms, 
hydrothermal vents are like the islands of the ocean 
floor: “Just like the 19th century naturalists used 
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to go to the Galapagos and other islands to find 
species there that are different to elsewhere and 
then use that to understand patterns of dispersal 
and evolution, we can use deep-sea vents to do the 
same things beneath the waves”. That sense of vast 
undiscovered potential has motivated the petition 
by a group of scientists and conservationists to the 
International Seabed Authority to set aside areas 
of the deep ocean as closed to deepsea mining— 
before rather than after the technology is fully in 
place to begin.?° 


WHAT LIES BENEATH: MH370 AND OTHER SPECTRALITIES 
The hyper-mediated response to the disappearance 
of Malaysian Airlines flight MH370 and subsequent 
search efforts is rich with ironies, as Bremner has 
described among others, and I would add, literary 
echoes. The numerous patches of debris identified 
by satellite imaging and flyovers—continually 
raising hopes of discovery and repeatedly dashing 
them—turned out to be “abandoned fishing 
equipment, the carcass of a dead whale or other 
pieces of marine trash”. 

This reminded me, even at the time, of the 
haunting description, in Conrad’s Lord Jim, of 
the Indian Ocean as smooth surface, akin to the 
flat surface of a map or the pages of a book, an 
illusion that is disastrously shattered when Jim’s 
ship strikes an undersea obstacle in the middle of 
the night. The identity of the submerged obstacle 
is never determined in the novel—there is only this 
new sense of lurking, invisible dangers, beneath 
the apparently calm waters. It also suggests the 
“deep, deep sea” that provides Marlow in Lord Jim 
with a sense of the uncanny fluidity of identity in 
a space of otherness and to which Stein advocates 
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a process of continual submission. This is not 

the sense of the supernatural, but rather the 
preternatural—the oceanic presence of those things 
not currently explained or understood, even though 
not intrinsically beyond explanation. 

This sense of the preternatural spectrality of the 
deep Indian Ocean is sustained in contemporary 
fiction. Michael Ondaatje’s boy narrator, in his 
most recent novel The Cat’s Table, survives a storm 
on a similarly Conradian journey from Sri Lanka to 
Aden, and finds in the aftermath a new sense of a 
haunting undersea. 


It was only then, in that peacefulness, that I 
imagined the full nature of the storm. Of being 
roofless and floorless. What we had witnessed was 
only what had been above the sea. Now something 
shook itself free and came into my mind. It was 
not only the things we could see that had no safety. 
There was the underneath. (Ondaatje Cat 97) 


This reference to “the underneath” is mirrored 
by Abdulrazak Gurnah’s descriptions of the 
monsters that, as the fisherman in By the Sea 
recount, are believed to haunt the Indian Ocean’s 
southern border. 

This fictional legacy is not divorced from 
but is part of a wider representation of space. 
A Foreign Policy magazine article on MH370 is 
titled “MH370 and the Secrets of the Deep, Dark 
Southern Indian Ocean” with the subtitle, “The 
world’s most isolated ocean has a long history 
of making things disappear”. It begins with a 
reference to Jules Verne’s The Castaway of the 
Islands, which sets the fictional island of New 
Switzerland, where the titular castaways end up, in 


the middle of the Southern Indian Ocean precisely 
because it is the most imaginatively remote part 

of the world’s oceans. That lesser known novel is 

a sequel to Verne’s earlier 20 000 Leagues under 
the Sea, a story of undersea submarine exploration 
that is a kind of fictional precursor to the Jiaolong 
expedition. ‘3 And finally, drawing on a partially 
serendipitous link, the work of science fiction writer 
Arthur C. Clarke, whose non-fiction work on scuba 
diving links in interesting ways to his science fiction 
writing, and influences later Sri Lankan authors like 
Romesh Gunesekara, who describes snorkelling the 
Sri Lankan reef in his 1994 novel Reef. 


CONCLUSION 

Marie Tharp, a largely unacknowledged female 
geologicst working at Columbia in the mid- 
twentieth century, produced the first panoramic 
map of the ocean floor, extrapolating from the 
minimal data produced from ship’s soundings 
and her geological knowledge. She created, along 
with Bruce Heezen, the 1977 World Ocean Floor 
Panorama." That map, while useful, is also 
beautiful and fanciful. The pinpoint tracks of 
acoustic information employed are surrounded by 
opaque darkness, and imaginative extrapolation 
is therefore a necessary part of the process of 
mapping. That might serve as a useful metaphor 
for thinking about deploying moments of contact 
with ocean depths as similarly suggestive but 
minimally illuminating, keeping always in mind the 
resistance of the ocean, as well as the importance of 
imaginative engagement. This requires embracing 
a ‘bifocal lens’, to use Meg Samuelson’s phrase, 
that gazes across the ocean’s surface while 
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simultaneously ‘apprehending the life—and death— 
beneath it’. 

This paper has attempted to sketch a set of 
directions and connections, and I’d like to end 
with a set of questions based on ideas that this 
has thrown up. I am interested in the imaginative 
links between the deep ocean and space, their 
technological requirements, inhuman scales, 
inhospitability. The overwhelming technological 
and financial challenges posed by deep ocean 
exploration and exploitation—as well as that of 
space—render it inaccessible to, for instance, 
impoverished Africa as opposed to rising India and 
China, although still overwhelmingly a Western 
enterprise. In another direction, what links might 
there be with Afrofuturism’s fascination with 
space as opposed to the ocean? What of myths of 
deep ocean kingdoms such as the Indian Ocean’s 
Lemuria? What traction does the deep ocean give us 
on questions of deep time, posthumanist perspectives 
and postcolonial ecology? 
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THOUGHTS ON THEORIZING FROM THE SOUTH: 
AN INTERVIEW WITH JOHN COMAROFF 


Lisandro Claudio 
Kyoto University 


Lisandro Claudio and John Comaroff discuss the 
Comaroff's recent publication Theory from the 
South and its implications for rethinking global 


relations through the praxis of critical scholarship. 


NOTE: The following interview, conducted by 
Lisandro Claudio, took place in Copenhagen in 
November 2015. Its content arises largely out of the 
recent publication of Theory from the South: Or, how 
Euro-America is evolving toward Africa, Jean and 
John Comaroff (Boulder, CO: Paradigm Publishers, 
2012). 


LC: How do you define the Global South? 


JC: This is not an easy question to answer. The 
Global South has multiple referents, multiple 
meanings. In ordinary conversation, of course, its 
primary denotation is geographical: it signifies, 
hemispherically, the lower half of the planet, its 
underside. But this is a grotesque simplification, a 
realist — and often racist — conceit. The term has a 
far more complex fan of significata. Superficially, 

it describes those reaches of the planet that were 
formerly colonized, although not always at the same 
time; those parts of the world that European imperial 
metropoles “discovered,” conquered by means of one 


or another form of violence, exploited for economic 
and political purposes, and took to be part of their 
so-called overseas “possessions.” A more subtle 
conceptualization treats the Global South less as a 
geopolitical or even an historical entity — in spatio- 
temporal terms, that is — than as a relational term 
that takes on its substance by virtue of its contrast, be 
it binary or complementary or orthogonal or even at 
times rhizomatic, to the global north. Because it is a 
relational sign, a “shifter” if you prefer the technical 
linguistic designation, its content is constantly 
shifting. In some contexts, its connotation is largely 
imaginative: it stands as a loose, and quite plastic, 
rhetorical trope of otherness to EuroAmerica. In 
others, it takes on a hard-edged materiality, as in 
the formation of BRICS (a geo-economic axis that 
brings together Brazil, India, South Africa, China, 
and Russia); or, in the world of finance, as a zone 

in which credit ratings are low, labile, and carefully 
regulated, and toward which G8 policies require 
regularly to be negotiated. For the critical scholar, 
however — and here is the point — our theory-work 
requires that we do not take “the global south” as 
an analytic category in or for itself. Our task is to 
interrogate and explain the various ways in which 
the term is understood, deployed, commissioned, 
and contested. In Theory from the South, Jean 
Comaroff and I make the argument that, whatever 
else it might be taken to denote, geopolitically or 
imaginatively or economically, “the global south” 
alludes to any ex-centric location — a location external 
to self-appointed, historical centers, that is, in a 
world of metamorphosing relations among, even 
deconstructions of, centers-and-peripheries — from 
which to look at the contemporary planetary order 


Source: Cuny.edu. 


in its totality; note that “ex-centric” here, itself a 
felicitous conceptual pun, is owed to Homi Bhabha. 
What is more, we argue, it is those ex-centric locations 
that, in the here-and-now, have become frontiers 

in the history of the present, the unfolding history 

of global capitalism; hence the notion that they are 
harbingers of the economic, political, and social 
future/s of EuroAmerica. 


LC: How would you distinguish it from concepts such 
as the developing world or the Third World? 


JC: This is an interesting question. The global south 
has gone by several such terms in times past, among 
them, the premodern world, the colonial world, the 
underdeveloped world, the developing world, and, 
most recently, the Third World. However, few people 
talk about the Third World anymore. It is difficult to 
track the political etymology of “the Global South”; 
clearly, it dates to the demise of the Cold War era, an 
era in which “First,” “Second, “and “Third” Worlds 
signified the bloc alignments, and the ideological 
antinomies, of the long Twentieth Century. With the 
end of that era, and with the globalization of neoliberal 
capitalism in its late modernist form, the 


“For the critical scholar...our theory-work requires 
that we do not take “the global south” as an 
analytic category in or for itself. Our task is to 
interrogate and explain the various ways in which 
the term is understood, deployed, commissioned, 
and contested”. 


so-called center-periphery relations on which Cold 
War geopolitics were founded began to give way. In 
that sense, “the Global South” is a term that conjures 
with the ghosts of an historical epoch now visible 
primarily in its turbulent wake, its material and social 
after-effects. Because the empire has struck back, so 
to speak; because Africa and Latin America and South 
Asia are no longer merely the margins of an industrial 
capitalist World System of the sort so acutely captured 
for the twentieth-century by the likes of Immanuel 
Wallerstein, Giovanni Arrighi, Walter Rodney, and 
dependency theorists of various stripes; because both 
capital and labor now flow in all directions — with 
EuroAmerican workers seeking employment in their 
former colonies, northern capital investing south of 
the equator, and ex-colonial wealth buying up the 
corporations of their former colonizers — the world, 
as it is commonplace to observe these days, is caught 
up in irretrievable entanglements. Thus it is that one 
of the biggest beer manufacturers in the USA, Miller, 
is owned by South African Breweries. And that much 
of the British motor industry, including its signature 
names, is owned by Indian firms; well, sort-of Indian 
firms. Like many corporations of global reach today, 
they are highly complex structures consisting of 
holding companies, investment arms, subsidiaries, 
and the like, often registered in offshore tax-havens 
with production sites that offer financial incentives, 
lax labor laws, and few environmental constraints 
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— sites often in former colonies, where the legacy of 
the past, those ghosts that I mentioned a moment ago, 
makes the present highly congenial to the exigencies 
of capital. And because these places, by and large, 
cluster in the antipodes, old archetypes, anachronistic 
imaginaries, continue to animate the translation of the 
Third World into the Global South. 

At the same time, despite (or because of) the fact 
that EuroAmerican capital invests so heavily in Africa, 
Asia, and Latin America these days — foreign direct 
investment (FDI) in Africa, for example, has risen 
dramatically in the past decade or so — and despite 
the emergence of new markets and new home-grown 
corporations in those places, the dystopic undersides 
of the global economy are felt most acutely in them: 
Poverty and unemployment, crime, illness, and Gini- 
coefficients are all on the rise; this in spite of the 
tendency of free market fundamentalists to stress the 
growing gross wealth of the continent, a faith-based 
tendency that ignores the bitter harvest sown by the 
neoliberal policies of the Washington consensus in the 
cause of “structural adjustment.” 

Of course, given that Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America have become harbingers of the future history 
of the Global North, note how much more “like 
Africa” — or, at least, like Africa-as-archetypically- 
imagined — the “new normal” of America and Europe 
are becoming. EuroAmerica is suffering rapid urban 
decay, social unrest, environment degradation, and 
real unemployment. By real here, I do not intend 
simply the number of people who do not have 
jobs — in the USA, the prison population and those 
who have given up seeking work are not counted as 
unemployed; if they were, the country would have a 
rate that looks distinctly African. My intention, rather, 
is to point to the unremarked distinction between 


jobs and incomes: because a very large number of 
people in the USA and Europe who have formal jobs 
do not, in the wake of the deliberate depression of 
wages and the removal of benefits, earn sufficient to 
support themselves and their families, employment 
figures have become effectively meaningless. A much 
more realistic figure if we really wished to measure the 
social health of economies is an “economic viability 
ratio,” if I may be forgiven a neologism, a ratio that 
measures level of net income against cost-of-living; 
only if the former were equal or greater than the 
latter might an individual be said to be economically 
viable. National economic health, then, ought to be 
rated according to the proportion of economically 
viable citizens (or families, if one wanted to render 
the equation slightly more complex) to the total 
population. That, at least, would yield a more sensible 
economic anthropology of the Wealth of Nations than 
does our current fetishism of un/employment figures. 
Comparing global southern cities with those of the 
global north is not always flattering to EuroAmerica: 
even the poorest citizens of Johannesburg or Lagos 
would find urban Detroit or the southside of Chicago 
an edifying place to live. 

What is more, the World-Formerly Known-as- 
First, in which the cutting of state budgets has become 
a competitive imperative for most political parties, 
is often slower than the global south these days to 
develop or reproduce infrastructure: vide its rotting 
inner cities, their housing estates and banlieus; its 
over-burdened, reduced transportation systems; 
its withering support of public culture and tertiary 
education. Nor is it quick to experiment with post- 
neoliberal forms of redistribution or new kinds of 
public-private investments in social welfare —- like 
the Bolsa Familia in Brazil or the social grants and 
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housing programs of South Africa that have abetted 
the regeneration, or slowed the degeneration, of 

local economies. Interestingly, in a recent New 
Yorker, James Surowiecki notes that some US 

cities are, for the first time, building homes for the 
unemployed, largely because it is cheaper to deal 
with homelessness before than after the fact. This 

is basically a welfare program by another name — 
“welfare” being a word currently unutterable in the 
US public sphere — that resembles post-apartheid 
South Africa’s huge effort, now almost twenty-years 
old, to house its immiserated population; a striking 
instance, this, of the global north following behind 
the history of the global south. The irony is obvious. 
There is often a strong cost-benefit rationale to the 
state for this sort of intervention, but the culture 

of neoliberalism, despite its obsession with cost- 
benefit calculation, makes any social policy that is not 
market-driven, any policy that involves a proactive 
state, unthinkable — even if it has clear economic 
returns. Global South-like social conditions, however, 
are compelling global northern nations to mimic 
many of the socioeconomic strategies developed in 
the antipodes, albeit under different, less charged 
labels. The pity of it is that, while such things — the 
historical effects of neoliberalism, I mean, and the 
politics required to address them —- are openly argued 
about in places like South Africa, Brazil, Mexico, and 
India, they are rendered non-negotiable in most of the 
ideologically-riven, toxic, de-democratizing polities of 
EuroAmerica. 


LC: Where does your interest in thinking about the 
Global South come from? 
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JC: Iam a South African by birth and affinity, a long 
displaced white South African. I grew up in Cape 
Town in the bad old days. My wife and I left because 
we could not stay, in all conscience, after 1967, when 
we graduated from the University of Cape Town. But 
we retained our roots there. When we could not work 
or live in South Africa — we were resident for ten 
years in the UK before moving to the USA — we spent 
extended periods in Botswana. Since 1990, although 
we have continued to live in the U.S.A., we have spent 
between three and six months every year back home; 
in 2000-1, we returned for fifteen months, most of 
it spent in the North West Province, where we have 
done the bulk of our fieldwork. In 2015, once again, 
we shall be doing new research for much of the year in 
South Africa. 

As this makes clear, we spend much of our lives 
moving between America and Africa, with regular 
if shorter sojourns in Europe. In doing so, we try 
constantly to see each of these places through the eyes 
of the other/s, thus to facilitate the critical process of 
estrangement — which is the essential gesture of all 
theoretically-principled, methodologically-sensitive 
anthropology. In short, our optic on the world, the 
angles of vision from which we interrogate it, has a 
great deal to do with biography. But it also owed to 
something else, to an epistemic consideration. Lenin 
once said that social formations — he had industrial 
capitalism in mind — are often best understood from 
what we think of, autonomically, as peripheries; that 
life at those peripheries makes visible forces and faces 
and facts often unseen, or disregarded, at metropoles. 
This is another way of making an argument for 
treating ex-centric locations as critical vantages for 
theory-work in the social sciences. We have repeatedly 
been struck by this in South Africa: much of its public 


intellectual life is situated in its large cities, as a result 
of which many of the contradictions at the heart 

of its postcolonial political economy, most acutely 
evident in its rural reaches, go unremarked, unseen, 
unanalyzed. 


LC: You have mentioned your most recent book, 
Theory from the South. Can you summarize its 
argument? 


JC: As I have already intimated, its argument 

is complex, and is applied to a wide range of 
phenomena, from contemporary personhood, 
citizenship, and democracy, through history and the 
judicialization of memory, the crisis of liberalism, 
nationhood and borders, and the law, to the politics 
of life itself. Unfortunately the commentary literature 
that it has accrued — almost all of it based on a 
rather superficial reading of its introduction — has 
simplified it a great deal, and confused it with what 
has come to be labelled “southern theory”; theory, 
that is, written in the south by scholars from the 
south. There is huge value in southern theory, of 
course. Apart from all else, it opens the academy to 
voices long ignored, often for reasons that are flatly 
racist, reasons that have to do with the fundamental 
incompleteness of processes of decolonization. We, 
however, do not claim to be “southern theorists,” nor 
do we speak for “them,” which, patently, would be a 
blatant act of colonial paternalism. Our work, rather, 
derives precisely from the triangulated, estranged 
perspectives, the multifocality, of which I spoke 

a moment ago; it is a north-south co-production, 
neither one thing nor the other, but grounded 
simultaneously in the in-between, in a both-and. (This 
is true, of course, of many southern scholars as well, 
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but that is another story. If antipodean authenticity 
requires the mono-spatialization of positioning, voice, 
and conceptual repertoire, few could claim it. And why 
would one want to anyway?) 

The central argument of the book is founded on 
a doubling, on a counterpoint of two theses. The 
first is anything but new, although many continue 
to dispute it; we do not claim its authorship, only a 
particular version of its enunciation. It is that African 
modernity ought not to be seen as a derivative, 

a doppelganger, or a degenerate variant of the 
European original; that all modernities, plural, are 
vernacular ideological formations, formations that, in 
valorizing contemporaneity, posit their own notions 
of personhood, history, and world-making in the 
here-and-now; that, despite its claims to universal 
Enlightenment, to a monopoly on the production of 
truth, philosophy, forensic knowledge, science, theory, 
EuroAmerican modernity is a parochial cultural 
formation like any other, and subject to the same 
cultural relativism; that Afromodernity has deep roots 
in the past and, like its northern counterparts, has 
long been the object of endogenous contention and 
contestation. Which is why modernity, sui generis, 
has multiple forms, multiple narratives, multiple 
sources, multiple origin mythologies; to wit, as Jack 
Goody recently pointed out in The Theft of History, 
many things that the West believes itself to have 
invented — among them, democracy, capitalism, 
individualism, and love — had precursors which were 
“borrowed” from elsewhere, particularly Asia. 

The second argument of the book, to which I 
alluded earlier, is much more controversial, much 
more open to contestation. It is that, in this, the 
latest chapter in the history of global capitalism, the 
effects of its so-called “neoliberal” turn have been 
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felt first and most acutely in Africa, South Asia, and 
Latin America, thence to manifest themselves in 
EuroAmerica; “neoliberal” is rendered here in scare 
quotes since, as an adjective, it describes a mutating 
formation with many variants, most of them unstable, 
labile, still under construction, often under-theorized. 
North and South, I stress, are caught up in the same 
meta-process of contemporary world-making. But 

it is a meta-process of multiple temporalities: not 

all parts of the planet are coeval in the here-and- 
now. The fact that the history of the Global South 

is running ahead of that of the Global North, a 
harbinger of the EuroAmerican future, has its origins 
in the long duree of the past two centuries. Partly 

it has to do with the residual effects of the political 
economy of colonialism, and, in particular, with the 
non-sedimentation of liberal democracy in former 
colonies, itself a legacy of the divisive technologies 

of European overrule. But it is also because, more 
recently, experimentation in deregulated capitalism 

— in its labor relations, in its collaboration with (or, 

in extremis, its seizure of) the state, in its financial 
gerrymandering, in eco-destruction, and the like — has 
been allowed to occur in the Global South without 

the same ethico-legal constraints it has faced in the 
Global North. The South has always been a laboratory 
for capitalist development. But it is now more than 
that: it is also a site of the production of some of its 
new, more inventive ways and means; this because it 
has seized and re-commissioned the knowledge and 
expertise yielded by that experimentation, frequently 
with unintended consequences. As a result, the 
frontiers of the global economy have left the north 
and begun to move southward, often, as I have said, 
prefiguring historical processes that would gain force 


later in EuroAmerica — often unanticipated, with 
costly consequences. 

Take, for example, the economic recession of 
2008. It is clear, in retrospect, that earlier crises 
in Asia, Latin America, and Asia, as George Stiglitz 
has observed, were caused by basically the same 
conditions, the same “structural” adjustments, the 
same fetishism of the “free” market. But Western 
economists — driven by an ideology they misperceive, 
misconstrue, and misrepresent as science — saw no 
lesson for themselves in this precursor; in the fact, 
that is, that their prescribed policies were responsible 
for that catastrophe and would be responsible for 
one later in EuroAmerica. It is telling that those 
economies of the Global South that did not buy into 
the Washington Consensus, and were most heavily 
state regulated, suffered 2008 least and recovered 
fastest. This, of course, flies in the face of American 
neoliberal ideology and economic orthodoxy, which is 
deeply anti-etatist. What is more, even now, when the 
US speaks as though its economy has recovered from 
the implosion of six years ago, it is deluding itself. 
Wealth may have returned to its traditional homes 
and havens, so to speak. It always does. 21% century 
capitalism, famously, is risk free for its upper reaches. 
But inequality continues to deepen, more Americans 
are alienated from both civil society and the economy, 
redistribution is unthinkable, infrastructure is rusting 
and withering, and the commonweal has been looted 
to the point of bare existence. And the idea that 
unemployment rates are dropping, as my comments 
above make clear, is pure myth, a mendacious figment 
of statistical mystification. 

The “new normal” of the USA and Europe, in 
short, recalls the recent pasts of Africa, Latin America, 
and, if briefly, Asia. Hence Adriana Huffington’s 
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pungent Third World America. The US, oddly — or 
perhaps predictably, given that its curious fusion of 
provincialism and imperialism prevents it learning 
from the history of others — has responded either 
by reproducing the economic theology that got it 
into trouble in the first place, or by attempting to 
reindustrialize; this, ironically by reimporting the 
modes of production that it exported to the exploitable 
edges of the global economy — which makes no 
practical sense under contemporary conditions. For 
their part, many states in the South are seeking new 
solutions, ones that avoid the excesses of market 
fundamentalism and anti-etatism. 

Take another example of history running from 
Africa towards the Global North. It pertains to the 
law, and, again, has several dimensions. One of them 
involves constitutions, of which more than thirty-five 
new ones have been promulgated since 1989; this on 
a continent stereotypically, and wrongly, said to have 
little respect for constitutionalism tout court. Most 
notable among those constitutions, perhaps, is that 
of South Africa, which melds European liberal theory 
with an Afrocentic sensibility to create a creolized 
legal culture whose recognition of rights — especially 
economic, social, and cultural rights — is among the 
most capacious, most advanced in the world today. 
Not only has become a model for other nation-states; 
it has also drawn the avid attention of EuroAmerican 
constitutional scholars, for many of whom it has 
become a paradigm case for the jurisprudence of the 
future. What is more, the South African Constitutional 
Court sees itself — as does its Indian counterpart, 
another paradigmatic instance from the Global 
South — as an institution whose function is actively to 
produce a more just and equal society, a society less 
bedeviled by racism or sexism. It is, in other words, 
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makes the case for judicial activism, one in which civil 
society has a strong democratic voice. By contrast, the 


US Supreme Court pretends to avoid judicial activism. 


But the opposite is true. in its de facto practices, it 
is rapidly catching up to South Africa in this respect, 
but with a quite different ideological agenda: it is 
wilfully producing an ever more unequal, ever more 
unjust, ever more racially differentiated society, one 
effectively governed by the corporate sector. 
Another register in which the same historical 
trajectory is visible is the deconstruction, or demise, 
of the idea of absolute property. In precolonial and 
colonial — and, by genealogical turn, postcolonial 
— Africa, there was no such idea. All property was 
conditional, held in trust under long-term, heritable 
usufruct arrangements of one kind or another. 
What is more, most assets were socially embedded 
in relations of (often) kin-based mutuality; wealth, 
in sum, lay in people and the links of generalized 
reciprocity among them. Thus, for instance, in 
many African contexts, the bridewealth received 
for a woman at her marriage was used to enable 
her brother to take a wife, thus weaving a complex 
tapestry of material-inscribed ties; similarly, the 
inheritance that devolved to a man on his father’s 
death came with the responsibility to use it in care 
of his siblings, his mother, and other relatives. 
Even so-called tribal territory was held by chiefs in 
trust for his (occasionally her) subjects, under the 
final authority of ancestors. Of course, thanks to 
colonialism, Euromodernist concepts of ownership 
have insinuated themselves deeply into Africa. 
Interestingly, however, under contemporary 
conditions of economic stringency, the appeal to 
received forms of social exchange as insurance 
against immiseration appears to be as significant as 


it was in the past, perhaps even more so. Although 
EuroAmerica has not yet evolved sufficiently to 
socialize property in such a way as to make its 
institutionalized exchange the basis of universal 
insurance — I am being ironic, obviously — there is 
a burgeoning body of legal theory, some of it quite 
technical, to the effect that the concept of “absolute 
dominion” in the Global North is coming to an end; 
that property is being held ever more conditionally, 
ever more partially and partibly, less “privately,” in 
the literal sense of that term; that it is increasingly 
abstract, less concrete, less permanent, more subject 
to extinction or incursion under the terms of such 
things as eminent domain. In this respect, at least, 
EuroAmerica seems to be headed toward the 


conditionalities of the African past. And the 
past-in-the-present. 

Economy, law, property... I could go on giving 
example after example — as I said, the book, offers 
many — but the point will be clear. 


LC: Are you wary though of how anti-Western or 
“anti-imperial” discourse can be co-opted within the 
Global South towards ends that are very destructive. 
For example when Lee Kuan Yew, uses the critique of 
the West to say, “we have Asian values here” and then 
moves on to suppress basic freedoms. 


JC: Of course those are dangers. They exist in Africa 
as well, where autocratic, conservative chiefs subvert 
the rule or law, and basic rights, under the sign of 
“tradition.” The potential to appropriate, expropriate, 
re-appropriate difference in the name of power is 
infinite, from both the left and the right. The case of 
Lee Kuan Yew provides an interesting inflection on 
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Theory from the South. The “Singaporean model” 

of governance — one which fetishizes the rule of law, 
although it rules by law, and a very coercive law at that 
— is becoming a global aspiration, widely imitated 

in the Global North, whose states are effectively de- 
democratizing under the sign of technical efficiency 
and economic growth. What is more, Lee’s appeal to 
Asian values has been mimicked in the UK, which has 
taken to celebrating “Britishness” as a national trope, 
and has inserted it into national school curricula, 

thus to reassert a national imagining founded — 
perhaps laughably — on cultural homogeneity. It is 

no coincidence that, during the 1970’s, Lee Kuan Yew 
was probably the most respected non-British ruler in 
the Commonwealth and was held up, in Britain, as the 
icon of strong, development-oriented, no nonsense 
authority. His ghost lives on as a sublime object of 
desire for those in power across the global north 

and as a nightmare for those who yearn for a more 
equitable, more social-democratic world. 


LC: Okay, so let me flip the question. If the North has 
learned or should learn from the South, what does the 
South still left to learn from the North? 


JC: People in the South learn from the North all the 
time — again, taking these to refer less to geopolitical 
hemispheres than to imaginative, relational loci 

— as they have been doing since early colonial 

times. Sometimes they do so under compulsion, 
sometimes on their own terms, sometimes in mimicry, 
sometimes creatively, often redeploying what they 
learn to their own ends by recourse to their own 
means. The contemporary world, I repeat, is one of 
almost infinite entanglements, collaborations, co- 
dependencies, co-determinations, displacements, 
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multi-centricities. And exclusions. In this respect, we 
are undergoing an epistemic revolution in our very 
idea of geography, whose modernist lineaments — 
after Kant and von Humboldt and sixth grade school 
textbooks — have been overlaid by new coordinates, 
new geometries, new realities. Received connections 
between space, place/ment, temporality, and 
subjectivity (both individual and collective) are being 
radically ruptured and refigured. At the most banal, 
the most self-evident, this is this due to the space- 
time compression built into the planetary electronic 
commons. When I was growing up, to indulge in 

a cliché, my residential address determined my 
entitlements of citizenship, my social and affective 
identities, and much else besides. Only criminals and 
mad people, it was presumed, had no fixed abode. 
Now my most important address is my email, which 
travels with me wherever I go, and situates me not 

in a physical place but in cyberspace; when I use it, I 
could be in anywhere, and often am. Now, moreover, 
my legal persona — which effectively marks out my 
humanity, my rights, my being — is, in large part, 
genetically constituted, biometrically defined, digitally 
inscribed, infinitely mobile, and stored in an iCloud, 
whose existence is, for all practical purposes, pure 
abstraction; so, too, of course, is much of the money I 
spend and many of the transactions in which I engage, 
although all of them have material consequences. 
And, as we all know, any individual can create any 
number of personas, avatars, for conducting a social 
and an economic life situated nowhere in particular. 
In the South, the construction of purpose-driven, 
labile, place-defying identities — identities-on-the- 
move, in every sense of the term, that remake received 
geographies and their relationship to subjectivities 

—- is acommonplace, even in the face of increasingly 


intrusive technologies of governance in countries like 
India, South Africa, and Brazil. 

But this, as I said, is only one, rather obvious, 
symptom of the epistemic shift in our geographic 
reason. The terms of modernist geography are also 
undergoing reconstruction at the behest of shifts in 
the material space-time of global capitalism, which 
play havoc with long-standing categories, concepts, 
and distinctions. 

Take, for example, the South Korean agricultural 
industry. It is, in large part, now located in Africa, 
where South Korea has purchased huge swathes of 
arable. If we were to write an economic geography of 
that country today, how would we do it in such a way 
as to represent the fact that it conducts a significant 
proportion of its primary production and feeds 
its population by extending its effective territorial 
domain onto another continent in the form of 
privately-owned real estate? What is more, the cost of 
its seed and the global price of agri-goods, which affect 
the Koreans as much as they do everyone else, are 
heavily determined by commodity futures markets, 
notably situated in Chicago, many of whose traders 
are expatriates, operating with foreign or offshore 
capital. Again, think about this as a conundrum in 
cartography. Wherein lies the thing that we commonly 
call “South Korea?” Or the “South Korean economy”? 

Similarly, what are we to make of situations, like 
that of Iceland, in which the entire fiscus of one state 
has been effectively purchased by another, in that 
instance, by Russia? Or, as I noted earlier, ones in 
which a nation’s signature industry has been bought 
up by corporations from elsewhere, as has happened 
with the purchase of British auto manufacture by 
Indian businesses? Or the invasive takeover, by 
Singaporean sovereign funds — note the term — of 
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major banks associated with the economies of other 
countries? Or, to take an African case, how ought we 
to describe, in geographical terms, the Senegalese 
cultural economy when so much of its famed “world 
music” is performed, produced, financed, and 
distributed from Paris: while it remains emphatically 
Senegalese in branding itself, and in asserting an 
affective connection to its nationality, it also centers 
itself on another continent — but unlike South Korea, 
in the Global North and circulates, unbounded by 
international borders, on the Internet, whence it 
draws most of its income. In short, it lives in multiple 
spatio-temporal dimensions, which, taken together, 
resist ordinary mapping. And this is not to mention 
another sector of the Senegalese cultural economy that 
flies under the radar: its faith-based global trading 
networks, conducted by Mourides, who ply their wares 
on an huge scale as they move among cities abroad, 
and whose remittances, moved through supra- 
territorial Islamic banking practices, have a major, if 
largely unrecorded, impact at home. 

All this becomes infinitely more complicated when 
we add legal jurisdictions into the mix, since they 
transcend and transect national borders, continents, 
hemispheres, even the limits of the terrestrial. 

Since a growing proportion of all political conflict is 
pursued nowadays through the courts, both intra- and 
international politics often play themselves out along 
axes that override received geographies, received 
sovereignties. Thus, for example, some years ago, the 
legal struggle for gender equality in respect of the 
retirement age in England, unsuccessful in Britain 
itself, was fought against the Whitehall government, 
and won, in the European Court, thus rupturing both 
the de facto and the de jure sovereignty of the United 
Kingdom, and resituating its terrain of political 
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contestation in another jurisdiction, another lawscape, 
outside the British Isles. In our earlier volume Law 
and Disorder in the Postcolony, Jean Comaroff and 

I document any number of other instances from the 
Global South. What they point to is the fact that, if we 
are to understand the global order of the 21* century 
at all well, we require to write a new, post-Kantian 
geography, one which recognizes that economics, 
politics, and the law have come to take on quite 
different dimensions from those with which we lived 
and in terms of which we made sense of the world in 
the 19" and 20" centuries. 


LC: Final question: In a world like this which is 

in flux and where geographies are unclear, what 
becomes of those ideas that have been traditionally 
associated with “Western Enlightenment,” such as say, 
liberalism? Or socialism? 


JC: Both liberalism and socialism are deeply in 

crisis under the impact of global capitalism and 

the neoliberal turn; in particular, of their effects 

on political economy, identity and subjectivity, 
governance, civil society, the workings of the law, even 
religiosity. This is a large and complicated issue, of 
course, one that deserves to be dealt with at greater 
length, not as a coda or an afterthought. But a point or 
two here. With this turn, we are seeing a fundamental 
unraveling of the human being imagined as social 
subject; indeed, of the presumptive existence of 
society itself. S/he, more than ever before, is a fusion, 
at once cold and hot, of homo economicus and homo 
juralis, an economic and jural person, radically- 
individuated and rights-bearing. Genetically endowed, 
s/he is, above all else, sentient human (bio)capital 

to be mobilized, invested, commissioned, enriched, 


circulated, consumed, alienated, disposed of — by 
herself or himself, or by others, or by some mix of 
both — all in proportion to the lottery of life chances, 
a lottery heavily inflected by race, class, gender, 
generation, sexual orientation, physical endowment, 
and a host of other things. 

Under these conditions, the liberal social 
contract has given way to the legal contract, society 
to the digitized network, sociality to the market, 
the Hobbesian Leviathan to the corporate state. A 
new post-social theology increasingly governs our 
lives, albeit with elements of the modern still there; 
uneasily, unevenly, often under challenge. In the 
upshot, concepts like class become more-or-less 
unthinkable, just as race becomes unspeakable, as 
explanations for anything; this in spite of the fact 
that we live in a world riven by grotesque inequities 
of class and race. Which, in part, is why socialism, 
indeed why thinking from the left, is so deeply in 
crisis; it has provided little by way of an antithesis to 
the social and material effects of neoliberal orthodoxy. 
Vide the extent to which social democratic, labor, and 
socialist political parties in Europe, instead of offering 
a strong counter to that orthodoxy, have compromised 
themselves heavily in bowing to the forces of the 
deregulated market. 

But even more, the liberal idea of the 
commonweal, of the public sphere, is being eroded 
by the florescence of identity politics, especially by 
what we have called elsewhere Ethnicity, Inc. and 
Religion, Inc. The rise of identitarianism based on 
culture, its emergence as a pervasive form of political 
mobilization, derives in part from the geneticization 
of being; itself, as I have said, a corollary of the alleged 
demise of the social under neoliberal hegemony. 
Because genetics appears — note, appears to hold the 
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key to “life itself,” those putatively with the same 
bio-substance presume a “natural,” ineffably shared 
interest in claiming legal rights and entitlements for 
themselves and for their distinctive life-ways. And so 
the radically individuated “me” becomes aggregated 
as the biogenetic “we,” whose cultural practices, by 
extension, derive from what it is that makes them 
different, sui generis. Increasingly, these days — in 
which few other principles of common cause are 
recognized — cultural identity comes with a demand 
not merely for recognition, but for sovereign self- 
determination. Which violates the very essence of 
classic liberalism, whose tolerance extends only 

to difference exercised in the private domain, not 

to sovereignty over any public, or to its different 
ways and means, exercised within the political 
community by an authority other than the state. At 
least in theory. In practice, as we have long seen 

in the Global South, and are seeing with gathering 
pace in the Global North, that theory is fast losing its 
purchase on reality. 


“The “new normal” of the USA and Europe, in 
short, recalls the recent pasts of Africa, Latin 
America, and, if briefly, Asia. Hence Adriana 
Huffington’s pungent Third World America”. 


Similarly with identities embedded in faith, which 
assert themselves against the commonweal in the 
name of one or more divinity whose word takes 
precedence over all other authorities, including that 
of the state, and under whose suzerainty a Schmittian 
world of good and evil is imagined — often in the face 
of other rationalities, including those of Western 
enlightenment. Both faith-based and ethnic groups 
tacitly treat liberal modernity — and often contest 
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it as though it were just another culture, another 
ideology, another episteme, pace enlightenment 
notions of universal, i.e. secular, knowledge and 
truth. No wonder, then, that we are witnessing a 
world of hardening difference, of more belligerent 
claims to transcendant sovereignty, sometimes to 
the point of death-dealing, or less dramatically, by 
resort to lawfare against those who would subsume 
differences of culture and faith within an all- 
embracing, worldly civility. 

The challenge for critical scholarship in this, the 
second decade of the new century, it seems to me, 
is to begin to theorize these shifts, to make sense of 
our post-liberal, post-socialist, even post-humanist 
world. I am aware that this is a controversial call 
in an age in which the social sciences echoing the 
phenomenal incoherence, the sheer complexity, 
of the contemporary order of things, its tendency 
toward the anti-systemic, the contingent, rupture, 
and disorder have tended to turn their back on 
theory. And to seek succor in ever more exquisite 
forms of neo-empiricism; in anthropology, my own 
discipline, this has been accompanied by a return 
to the search for pristine, dehistoricized cultures, 
now rebranded as the “ontological turn,” which we 
wisely gave up on some decades ago. But to give up 
on “doing theory” in this way, to suffice ourselves 
by merely describing the world as we and/or 
our “natives” see it, is to give up on the essential 
gesture of critical social knowledge: namely, to 
account for the connections between the visible and 
the invisible, to plumb the forces that lie unseen 
behind the tumult, the cacophony, the contingent 
in the phenomenology of our everyday lives, forces 
that make that world at once inequitable, violent, 
and catastrophe-prone, at once obscenely rich in its 


benevolence and punishingly poor in withholding 
its bounty, at once progressive and retrogressive, 
at once remarkably stable and wildly labile. It is to 
this endeavor that Theory from the South sought, 
modestly, to join itself. 


This article first appeared in Social 
Transformations: Journal of the Global South 
Vol.3 no.1 2015 
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PLEASURE AND JOUISSANCE: THE MARTINICAN LIVED EXPERIENCE 
A TRANSLATION OF AND COMMENTARY ON EDOUARD GLISSANT’S ESSAY, 
“PLAISIR ET JOUISSANCE: LE VECU MARTINIQUAIS” 


Rachel A. Rothendler 
J.D. / Ph.D. Student, Duke University 


In her translation of Edouard Glissant’s essay, “Plaisir et jouissance: le 
vécu martiniquais”, Rachel Rothendler critiques his delimiting reading of 
Martinican female pleasure and sexuality. 


INTRODUCTION 

When I first approached the title of this essay, I toyed with the idea of translating 
the concept of “jouissance” into English, as translations of other works 
sometimes do. At one point, I considered translating jouissance as “pleasurable 
possession” to highlight this dual connection to pleasure (“plaisir”) and 
property. But jouissance cannot really be signified by one or even five words in 
English. In addition, because I believe Glissant’s understandings of jouissance 
to diverge from those Jacques Lacan, it seemed particularly important, for the 
sake of clarity, to stick with the original term. I will note here, as Bruce Fink so 
pointedly does in his translation of Lacan, that “jouir de means to enjoy, take 
advantage of, benefit from, get off on, and so on. Jouir also means ‘to come’ in 
the sexual sense: ‘to reach orgasm” (3). To that I will add that jouissance (and 
“jouir de”) can refer to possession and the use of property, reinforcing its link 
to a notion of economy. I will discuss Glissant’s views on jouissance, and their 
relation to those of Lacan, in greater depth as the text progresses. 

With regards to the word “vécu,” simply translating it as “experience” did not 
seem to embody the idea stressed throughout Glissant’s text that the Martinicans 
have been subjected to their own history and to its impact on their sexual lives. 

I wanted to convey the sense of living through something (the verb “vivre,” 

from which “vécu” is derived, can actually mean “to live through”), without 
always having the ability of control. “Experience” seems to imply either an 

event or a period from which one can take away or gain something: a skill-set, a 
knowledge, a feeling, etc. The term “lived experience” is also frequently used in 
reference to minority or oppressed groups, and Glissant certainly emphasizes the 
Martinicans’ economic and global inferiority and “irresponsibility.” 
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In short, what I hope to illustrate through my interweaving commentaries, 
both on the choices I made in my translations as well on the text itself, is 
that Glissant’s theorizing of this “Martinican lived reality” unravels when 
encountered by the figure of the contemporary Martinican woman and by the 
notion of sexual difference. 
Any researcher attempting to shed light on the complexities of the social formation 
and behaviors of Martinicans would need to emphasize the continuing ripple effects 
caused by the historical circumstances surrounding their emergence as a people. 
But he would also need to acknowledge the extent to which, both on the individual 
level and collectively, Martinicans were unable to truly grasp, and therefore, control 
these circumstances in any real way. In essence, one of the striking elements of 
Martinican life, but one to which the Martinican people are forever subjected 
unconsciously, is the impact force of historical experience on the general mentality 
of the population. These pieces of history, unabsorbed in the collective memory 
and left unanalyzed, reverberate dully as traces, made all the more difficult to 
decipher by their skillful camouflaging of their own intensity and meaning. 
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Hence, one cannot really consider the general sexual demeanor of the 
Martinicans, nor even determine if there exists a specific sexual demeanor, if one 
does not refer to a certain point zero, namely, that of the Martinican people’s 
sexual life at the time of their formation. [1] A task made all the more difficult 
by the number of dissenting voices that at once arise, not one of them able 
to accept even the vague idea that their sexual activity could have any small link 
to an ancestor-slave, an ancestor not fully recognized as such. These resistances 
force one to study the link more closely. 

I must first examine a hypothesis concerning African cultural traces related 
to the matter at hand. Yet the deportation of Africans functioned in such a way 
that one must consider the slaves’ passage across the Atlantic as an immense 
erasure directed at the elimination of the basic aspects of sexual behavior, which 
had before been differentiated by the deportees’ region of origin. Consequently, 
these individuals were left singularly free, that is to say, without the stability of 
an expressible tradition, confronted with this new situation. [2] Sexual behavior 
as cultural trace cannot, in this regard, be assimilated into, for example, the 
“residual traces” of religious behavior nor into the socio-cultural automatisms 
triggered by their common origin. It is part of that which, in the case of the 
transplanted individual, disappears as a tradition, as a collective reflex, and as an 
atavism. [3] 

In the context of the slave regime, when the Antillean man, subjected to 
the relentless constraint of the system, first discovers something which he can 
call his own jouissance, he hides it away from the master, steals it from his 
power. [4] We know that in this case, concerns over return and capital gain 
determine the practices, if not the politics, of the slave-possessing colonizers. 
This is a permanent feature of the entire Black Diaspora in the Americas. The 
master believes that the slave belongs to him entirely, right down to the slave’s 
reproductive function. Like an animal made for breeding, neither the slave’s 
pleasure nor his jowissance are taken into account. His margin for sexual 
maneuver is restricted to the profit margin of the master. [5] His jouissance 
is thus never a discovery, never a drive; it is certainly never a newly developed 
hunger. It is, each time that he experiences it without his master’s permission, 
that which is literally deleted at the authoritative hands of the latter. Jouissance 
is neither an acquirement nor an intention; it is a theft. It is not an extension of 
the self; it is that which is derived from the Other, the ever-present Other, the 
invisible and repressing voyeur. [6] 
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COMMENTARY 
[1] Glissant opens by claiming that there exists a relationship of convergence and causation 
between history and sexuality in the case of the Martinican people. Is this a universal 
characteristic? I find such an unqualified assertion to be problematic on several levels which I 
will develop throughout my commentaries. Suffice it to say at this point that the claim rests on 
the assumption that these reverberating historical “traces” have the power to transform, undo, 
even erase an individual’s sexuality, or the specific type of sexuality they have known. Such an 
assumption suggests that sexuality is, above all else, historically or situationally determined. 

What makes Glissant’s assertion more problematic, and, as we shall see, somewhat 
contradictory, is that he locates both the “point zero” of Martinicans’ history and of their 
sexuality at the supposed start of their formation as a people, namely their capture and 
transportation across the Atlantic, the Middle (or, maybe for Glissant, “Beginning”) Passage. In 
Glissant’s mind, writes Alexandre Leupin, “the slave trade fabricates a tabula rasa from which 
all the past history of the individual and the community, including their sexual histories and 
practices, has been annihilated” (893). As we shall see in a moment, the problem lies in his 
absolutist claim to the erasure of the individuals’ history, their sexuality, and, therefore, their 
sexual difference. [Let me note that I understand sexual difference as something fluid — 
after all, sex and sexuality are both fluid — fluidity implying a multiplicity in identification and 
experience.] As such, I would actually disagree with Max Hantel’s statement that Glissant 
“describes the middle passage as a constitutive abyss transforming fragmented African groups 
into the people of the Caribbean.” (11, my emphasis added). It is entirely possible, likely even, that 
the Middle Passage “transformed” sexuality. Glissant, though, claims that the Middle Passage 
erased their sexual lives, rather than simply transforming them. I hope to show that Glissant does 
not successfully develop this claim and that he provides contradictory evidence for it. 
[2] It would follow from Glissant’s assertion that the voyage across the Atlantic represented 
“an immense erasure” of the slaves’ “basic aspects of sexual behavior,” that the slave ships also 
existed as locations devoid of sexual difference. Hortense Spillers makes a similar argument 
that while “‘gendering’ takes place within the confines of the domestic... The human cargo of a 
slave vessel... offers a counter-narrative to notions of the domestic. Those African persons in 
‘Middle Passage’ were literally suspended in the ‘oceanic,’ if we think of the latter in its Freudian 
orientation as an analogy for undifferentiated identity... but they were also nowhere at all... 
Under these conditions, one is neither female, nor male, as both subjects are taken into 
‘account’ as quantities” (72, my emphasis added). 

The problem with these arguments, in the case of this essay, is that if the point in time in 
question was indeed the beginning of what now constitutes the sexual life of Martinicans, it 


does not seem logical that a significant portion of Glissant’s subsequent discussion relies so 
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heavily on the distinction between the Martinican man and woman. I am not attempting to claim 
that historical circumstances have no bearing on sexuality, but I do not accept that they can map as 
perfectly onto sexual formation as Glissant maintains. Moreover, to the extent that these historical 
circumstances do influence sexuality over the course of time, it would have strengthened Glissant’s 
arguments to have included potential consequences of this original lack of gender differentiation, 
particularly on the development of the sexual lives of men and women in Martinique. 

[3]  Glissant’s descriptions of sexual behavior and “traces” are similar to those of Lacan, yet the 
two scholars diverge somewhat in their conclusions. Lacan connects the idea of “traces,” to the 
concept of l’amur, which he defines as “what appears in the form of bizarre signs on the body. They 
are the sexual characteristics that come from beyond, from that place we believed we could eye 
under the microscope in the form of the germ cell... It is thus false to say that there is a separation 
of the soma from the germ because, since it harbors this germ, the body bears its traces. There 

are traces on l’amur. But they are only traces. The body’s being (1’étre du corps) is of course sexed 
(sexué), but it is secondary, as they say” (4-5). Under Glissant’s “microscope,” instead of sexual 
“traces” as those of sexual difference, they are conceived of as “cultural traces.” Whereas Lacan’s 
statements, seem to imply a permanence to these traces (whether or not they are significant), 
Glissant claims that they “disappear” from the slave’s individual identity. 

[4] Where the concept of jouissance is concerned, it would appear that Glissant and Lacan 

again diverge in their lines of thinking. Lacan maintains that “the body’s jouissance, insofar as 
that body symbolizes the Other, does not depend on those traces” (5), while Glissant suggests that 
such traces, or rather, their absence, have continuing ripple effects (“retentissements”) on social 
structures in Martinique, particularly with regard to sexual activity and jouissance (as Glissant 
associates jouissance directly with sexual activity). Glissant also parallels Lacan’s use of a One/ 
Other rhetoric; however, rather than the One as man and the Other as woman, he tends to draw 
that binary between the master/White man and the slave/Martinican man. 

[5] This assertion represents an even clearer break with Lacan’s understanding of jouissance. 
Unlike Lacan, who distinguishes between utility and jouissance, Glissant, as I think will 

become clearer, appears to conflate the two in his interweaving of economic theories and those 
pertaining to sexuality. For Lacan, this distinction lies in “the relationship between law (droit) and 
jouissance,” embodied in the legal concept of usufruct, which “brings together... the difference 
between utility [literally, ‘the useful,’ writes Fink] and jouissance. What purpose does utility serve? 
This has never been well defined... ‘Usufruct’ means that you can enjoy (jowir de) your means, 
but must not waste them... This is clearly the essence of law... What is jouissance? Here it amounts 
to no more than a negative instance (instance). Jouissance is what serves no purpose (ne sert 

a rien)” (3). The French word “instance,” as Fink points out, also conveys a sense of agency, 


power, or authority. In this passage, on the other hand (again, taking the Martinican as the 
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Other in relation to the white slave master), Glissant endows jouissance, or rather the restriction of 
jouissance, with a certain purpose in the context of slavery, that of establishing the master’s “profit 
margin” at the expense of the male slave. Restriction of the black man’s jouissance means control 
for the white man. 

Although, for Glissant, jouissance is somewhat wasted (“a negative instance”) by the Martinican 
man, as he cannot “take his pleasure” from it, at the same time, it is a very real and tangible form 
of property, of possession; hence, his description of it as being “stolen” from the master. Rather 
than standing in contradistinction to the notions of utility and usufruct, jouissance becomes, on a 
certain level, assimilated into them. According to Glissant, as we shall see, the same can be said of 
this distinction in Martinique today, particularly where women are concerned. 

[6] Itis interesting to note here that, whereas we are generally accustomed to seeing “Other” 

in reference to the subjugated/Third-World/non-Western/developing nation, it is here used in 
reference to the colonizer (“the invisible and repressing voyeur”), positioning him outside, or 
simply on the opposite side. Glissant uses this binary in a consistently ambiguous manner, in 

this essay and elsewhere, himself both a Western-educated academic and a native of Martinique, 
both the One and the Other. As noted by Leupin, in this particular chapter of Le discours antillais, 
“Glissant entirely escapes any identification either with the slaves’ descendants, the practitioners of 
Martinican jouissance, or the masters...” (895). In this case, at least, rather than outside and gazing 
in, the white man is outside and controlling what is inside: the black man and his jouissance. 
Indeed, many scholars believe that the organization of slavery in the Caribbean colonies was 
entirely premised on this control of sexuality. Arlette Gautier, in Les sceurs de Solitude, describes 


this lens on colonialism: 


Dans ce but [de l’extorsion du travail gratuit] sont mis en place en une cinquantaine d’années 
le systéme répressif et l’organisation du travail, fondée sur le sexe tout autant que sur le statut 
juridique... Cette division sexuelle du travail a servi 4 assurer la production selon les traditions 
patriarcales africaines et européennes et donc 4 ménager les susceptibilités masculines... [L] 

e véritable socle de l’esclavage [c’est] la division sexuelle du travail qui favorise les hommes... 
(260) 


As Gautier demonstrates throughout her book, this sexual division of labor came to have 
particularly important consequences on the lives of female slaves, whose work and positions within 
the hierarchy of the plantation were far more limited than those of men. As a result, this division 
also affected women’s decisions regarding their sexuality, sexuality being a distinct aspect of the 
Martinican woman’s life, and one which, I will continue to argue, she could, and can, control, in 


apparent contrast to her male counterpart. 
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Sexual activity is thus organized around furtive, snatched encounters amidst the 
sugar cane fields, [7] calling to mind a Creole proverb recorded at the end of the 
last century by Lafcadio Hearn in his collection Gombo Zheb, the words of 
which have never been translated into French: “Si savann’ té ka palé, nous sé 
con-net trop’ sicré.” The theft of jowissance therefore drives a sort of hunger for, 
or obsession with, jouissance, a violent and uncontrollable need for a decisive 
realization of the act, which diminishes and annihilates the pleasure inherent in 
jouissance. Hence, a short-circuiting is established through which we see that 
the hunger for jouissance nullifies and voids the pleasure of jouissance, and in 
which the two dimensions of pleasure and jouissance are no longer placed in 
opposition to one another (which would be a manner of coexistence), but in a 
way such that they ignore and exclude one another. Moreover, it is quite certain 
that the stealing of jouissance imprisons the individual in the endless pursuit 
of his quest, of his theft, and leaves him all the more impervious to the pleasure 
or to the jouissance of a female partner. Impervious but not indifferent, for the 
Martinican man will demand evidence of the woman’s jouissance, not in the 
sense of belonging to the woman, but in the sense of sanctioning the legitimacy of 
his own theft. [8] Hence, the theft of the master’s power is linked to the rape of 
the woman, a latent but permanent rape. A large part of the Martinicans’ sexual 
demeanor arises from such an original conditioning, although naturally not 
perceived as such nor elucidated in any way. [9] 

This short-circuit between the hunger of jowissance and the profit of 
pleasure is nothing more and nothing less than a temporal short-circuit. Due 
to its tacit recognition as a non-given, as something discontinuous and stolen 
from the master, the slave’s jouissance, abrupt in this threatened moment, 
inhibits a development of the pleasure which would have implied continuity, 
a sense of purpose for purpose’s sake /l’en-soi/, and duration. Jouissance is 
thus nothing but an ultimate game of “catch-up” /rattrapage] to make up 
for the irresponsibility1 in the economic processes of production and for the 
irresponsibility in the physiological process of reproduction. The profit of 
pleasure is evacuated. The time of profit is the master’s time. In this respect, as 
in many others, the Martinican, dramatically, does not possess time. 
It is astonishing how, at any moment, language illustrates this obsession with 
the stolen moment, this hunger for jouissance which drives the being outside 
any process of fulfillment. There is a Creole saying, “Avan i cho i tchuit,”” which 
really underlines the momentum of the collective drive, that which claims to 
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[7] This seemingly trivial observation represents the start of Glissant’s ambivalent attitude towards 
the position of the Martinican woman, both during the time of slavery and in the years since its 
abolition in 1848. It is easy to overlook here his predication of the male slave’s jouissance on the 
existence of an unnamed object of that jouissance, presumably the existence of the woman. 

In fact, nowhere in this essay does Glissant explicitly mention the Martinican woman’s jouissance 
(except in the sense of her orgasm). This is consistent with Lacan’s theories of “jouissance of the Other” 
(the Other being woman) as “a question, because the answer it may constitute is not necessary” 

(4), and as a “non-whole” (24). Thus, the woman’s jouissance, if we can even speak of such a thing, 
is irrelevant. For, according to Lacan, “woman does not exist, woman is not whole (pas toute) — 
woman’s sexual organ is of no interest (ne lui dit rien) except via the body’s jouissance... Jouissance, 
qua sexual, is phallic — in other words, it is not related to the Other as such” (7-9). Glissant, 
however, comes to vacillate between, on the one hand, this incompleteness and relative anonymity 
of the woman in relation to sexuality, and, on the other, a far more poignant, detailed characterization of 
her sexuality as part of the current landscape of Martinican sexual life. 

[8] In this passage, Glissant moves away from his earlier indications of woman’s anonymity in 
relation to the man’s jouissance and diverges from Lacan’s view of the Other (woman) as irrelevant 
to jouissance. Glissant implies here that during these moments of the man’s jouissance, already not 
belonging to him because “stolen” and “hidden away” from the master, he seeks “evidence of the 
woman’s jouissance,” which I here take to mean simply her orgasm (rather than her jouissance in 
the complete Lacanian sense of the word, of which the woman does not possess the capability). The 
male slave requires the woman’s orgasm as validation of his own jouissance, which, of course, is not 
even his own, affirming Glissant’s illustration of his position as pathetic and out of his control. 

[9] Again, Glissant claims that historical circumstances dictated, and continue to dictate, Martinicans’ 
sexuality. This “original conditioning,” based on the man’s jouissance as relative to the presence of the 
woman, has serious implications for the woman’s sexuality (or lack thereof). Although her position 
between master and male slave holds some level of inherent power, we are presented with a paradox: 
while the man’s jouissance depends on the woman (and her supposed “jouissance”), this need for 
legitimization also somehow results in her rape, a circumstance under which one would assume there 
could be no jouissance on the part of the woman to legitimize the man’s. 

While Glissant makes a generalization concerning “the Martinicans’ sexual demeanor,” nowhere 
in these initial remarks does he mention the sexual demeanor specific to the Martinican woman, 
only that specific to her male counterpart. He implies, as before, that the Martinican woman has no 
agency in her own sexuality, a thing apart from her, predicated entirely on the sexual activity of the 
man. Is this a result of the original “point zero” rape which, in effect, becomes a “permanent rape” in 
the present? Does this reiterated rape, an act done to the woman, then take away whatever control she 
would have had to shape and define her own sexuality as independent from the man’s, or even to create 


her own jouissance? 
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extract the result before having implemented the means to do so. Moreover, 

this obsession with immediate jouissance disrupts virtually every field of 

human activity. A client desires his merchandise immediately and fully; he 

will not have the patience to verify its suitability for a particular use; a newly 
established merchant desires to collect fully and immediately on his investments; 
he will not have the patience to articulate his sales techniques, to spread the 
profits proportionally, even if he figures out that his clientele would increase 
proportionally from this calculated spread. Herein lies an irresistible call that 
makes of the Martinican one who does not take the time. In other words, one 
who does not take his pleasure. [10] 

One may object to my reasoning, claiming that such considerations are of 
the past, that what I am analyzing here does not take into account the evolution 
of Martinican society, that, within these social categories, little by little, former 
mulattoes have appeared as members of the elite, that such ripple effects cannot 
truly be detected. I would respond that in making such objections, one remains 
gravely ignorant of the world’s general tendency to alienate the social body of 
Martinique. The temporal short-circuiting previously discussed is the result of a 
technique of deprival which, no matter what innocent pleasure the Martinicans 
may take in handling machines or gadgets, nonetheless remains a constant 
negative in our history. And if one were to tell me that we have passed beyond all 
that, I would ask that we evaluate the time that separates us from the following 
anecdote — whether it is invented or not makes little difference (though it would 
be all the more significant were it invented): It is about a young Antillean man 
who makes love to a French woman and, at the moment of orgasm [jouir], cries 
out, “Long live Schcelcher!” Or maybe it is about a real-life Antillean boy who 
was kissing a young white woman on the Paris metro, fist in the air like a Black 
Panther! These stories are not old, they testify to the continued presence of the 
great, invisible, repressing Voyeur, who was the slave master. These stories 
demonstrate that in establishing so artlessly the liaison between a supposed 
sexual power and a so-called political liberation, the Antillean, unconsciously 
and in the most pathetic and derisory way, confirms the merciless and persistent 
connection between the economy of global responsibility and the economy 
belonging to sexual activity. [11] I will now examine the modern implications of 
such a connection. 

In regards to these stories, it should be noted at this point that the short- 
circuiting of jouwissance- pleasure, which is likely to throw the being into a state 
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[10] Incorporating the notions of time and temporality here, Glissant attempts to apply 
theories he has developed elsewhere in his writings, regarding the economy of slavery, to 
sexual life within slavery, specifically jouissance and pleasure and the supposed “short-circuit” 
that is created between them. Sexuality becomes the object of consumer culture, a sort of 
consumption in and of itself. Jouissance and pleasure cannot coexist in the life of the slave, 
since he is constantly hungering for jouissance but is forever unable to obtain any sort of profit 
from his pleasure. In other words, in the eyes of Glissant, jouissance is used as an attempt to 
make up for the lack of pleasure’s profit which can never be achieved without the time denied 
the Martinican man. Jouissance and pleasure become the commodities at stake (although 
this commodity could also be the woman upon whose “jouissance” (orgasm) the man relies for 
validation). In this manner, Martinican sexuality is explained in terms of economy, conforming 
to the ways of consumerism, which, as Glissant illustrates, are always in a condition of non- 
fulfillment or non-production, inferior to and controlled by those of Western society. 

[11] Again, Glissant draws a causal relationship between historically grounded and constructed 
ideas (“global responsibility” and “economy”) and a far more a-historical, even universal, 

idea (“sexual activity”). And let me be careful here to explain that any particular modern 
conceptualizations of sexuality, femininity, masculinity, sexual norms, etc. are of course historical; 
nevertheless, we are by nature sexual beings, characterized by various attractions, desires, and so 
on. I maintain that this more a-historical, generalized nature of sexuality signals the impossibility 
of drawing a causal relationship between sexuality and theories of globalization or economy. Now, 
I do not refuse the possibility of a correlation between these ideas, but correlation does not equal 
causation. Economy and global status cannot be directly mapped onto sexuality. 

Glissant premises this claim of causation on his preliminary description of the founding 
historical moment in the lives of the Martinicans — the journey across the Atlantic in the 
bowels of the slave ship — causing the “erasure” of the slaves’ sexuality, a claim that begins to 
unravel here. He seems to struggle between his use of these invented (Western) concepts and 
the notion of sexuality, an innate characteristic of human beings. This struggle is expressed in 
his dismissal of sexual difference. In Hantel’s words, “[T]here is a risk Glissant’s cultural 
turbulence still depends on the solidification and reduction of feminine desire when he fails 
to address sexual difference” (10). I will argue that Glissant actually contradicts his own 
suggestion of the Martinican woman’s “invisibilation” (Hantel 14) through his descriptions of 


her position in slave society and of her current reaction to male chauvinism. 


“He implies, as before, that the Martinican woman has no agency in her own 
sexuality, a thing apart from her, predicated entirely on the sexual activity of 
the man”. 
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of ceaseless transience beginning again each time with that irresponsibility, is 
reinforced here when encountered with the absence of collective memory. Even 

so, the Martinican jumps to any apparently favorable conclusion, whatever the 
issue, without envisaging the paths taken to these understandings, nor the paths 
he will take as a result (it is the pattern of technical disinterest). He likewise rushes 
to claim any apparent victory without asking himself what the real defeats are 

that will leave holes in their wake. So goes the history of our community, which 
progressively advanced towards the pale agony we think of today as community, 
beyond the satisfactory attainment of our particular jouissances or the silent 
miseries of our irresponsibilities. [12] 

I would now like to give due consideration to several undue analogies. One 
cannot deduce, from the short-circuiting of hunger for jouissance — non-profit of 
pleasure, an axiom according to which the Martinican would be functionally related 
to the premature ejaculator. We have already seen that the imprisonment in 
discontinuity and the theft of jouissance have nothing to do with a temporal rhythm 
associated with a given norm, but, on the contrary, trigger a non-taking of time 
into account. The premature ejaculator is unhappy, conscious of his unhappiness. 
Generally speaking, the least one can say of the Martinican is that he scarcely 
questions his unhappiness over his jouissance. 

In the same way, one cannot reduce the dimensions of pleasure and of jouissance 
to narrowly somatic norms, from which one would have been able to affirm that, 
all things considered, pleasure and jouissance blend together in the physiological 
ardor of youth. The globalizing link that I just highlighted makes it so that, under 
the circumstances, the youth are the most threatened of all the age categories of the 
Martinican social formation. In the disarray caused by the short-circuiting, they have 
not yet learned to oppose the force of cynicism, nor the calculated ruses. And the 
collective irresponsibility profoundly impacts the young boys of today, who, according 
to educators and therapists, are far more immature than the young girls. 

This is the point at which we must ask ourselves how the Antillean woman reacted 
to this history. In the completely deranged atmosphere of the slave ship, where the 
deported men are physically annihilated, the African woman endures the greatest of 
aggressions, that is, the daily repeated rape by a crew of marines left demented by 
the practice of their trade. After such an ordeal, upon landing in the New World, the 
woman possesses an immeasurable advantage over the man: she already knows the 
master. (Hence, there is not a single Martinican who cannot count at least one woman 
among his ancestors who was raped.) [13] 
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[12] Throughout this essay, Glissant makes pleasure and jouissance themselves into 
commodities because he implies that they are global, or universal, measures. But they are 
subjective, epistemological categories; they cannot be measured. Jouissance, in particular, 
is a category very clearly developed by Western intellectuals, especially post-structural theorists 
and, more recently, feminist theorists. Even at the time that Glissant was writing, the term 

had already come to connote an immense range of ideas. It has never resembled a universally 
understood and widely used term of evaluation or measurement. 

It is problematic that he uses these concepts solely in an abstract, global way to discuss the 
specific Martinican context, since by doing so, he actually fails to contextualize them as “our 
particular jouissances,” pleasures, etc. For Glissant, these concepts are always relative to the 
White man or to the Western world. But these ideas cannot be quantifiable like commodities, 
nor can they be assigned a specific value, except if one is coming from a one-sided (in this case, 
Western) perspective. 

Moreover, Glissant only considers jouissance, pleasure, and sexuality within the Martinican 
collective. As his own text comes to demonstrate, these concepts are neither universal, 
nor do they refer solely to a collective; they are, to a large extent, both culturally and 
individually determined. 

[13] Weare presented here with a major contradiction to Glissant’s earlier claim that the 
slaves’ sexual lives were erased during the Middle Passage. Once again, I argue that an erasure 
of sexuality would imply an erasure of sexual difference. Yet it is clear from this passage that 
sexual difference was actually pronounced during the voyage to the New World; for it was the 
woman who endured rape at the hands of her captors, distinguishing her particular “ordeal” 
from that of the male slave. And it is the woman who, after her ordeal, “possesses” the 
knowledge of the master. The female slave’s lived experience and possession are different from, 
arguably even independent of, those of the male slave. It is no longer a possibility to argue for 
the Middle Passage as a “point zero” or deletion of sexuality. Sexual difference is in fact (re) 
affirmed through the rape of the woman. 

Secondly, it is interesting to note the distinction Glissant makes between the Martinican and 
the premature ejaculator, with regards to his jouissance. Yet again, this represents a divergence 
from the thinking of Lacan who states, “In the end, if this jouissance comes to someone (celui) 
who speaks, and not by accident, it is because it is a bit premature” (61), thereby drawing a link 


between the premature ejaculator and the (male) someone — “celui.” 
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It is she who, cursing her fertility, coins the famous saying: “Manjé te, pa fe ich 
pou lesclavaj.” It is she who endures the wrath of the white colonists under 

the slave regime, violent explosions which gave way to a very curious libertine 
literature in the 18th century, and which barely left a mark on the collective 
mentality of the country. And it is she who bears the male slaves’ hunger for 
jouissance. Favored as a mulatress, she normalized her relationship to the 
Other. [14] Before the age of thirty, an aberrantly premature age undoubtedly 
explained by the miserable conditions of under-development, she would enter 
into sexual indifference, the standardized form of sexual misery. After the so- 
called liberation of the slaves, while the Martinican man, believing himself to be 
free, erects physiological reproduction as a dramatic and compensatory surrogate 
for economic non-production, the Martinican woman crystallizes everything in 
her sons, the eldest son in particular, adopting in an almost vengeful manner the 
former slave’s hunger for jouissance and transferring it onto this son: “Cok moin 
deré mare poul zot.” I claim that within this general landscape, the Martinican 
woman is the greatest victim, though she camouflages this condition under 

the cover of matriarchal power. I maintain that it is not the most spectacular 
pathological forms of female sexuality, like vaginismus or frigidity, that best 
attest to this historical misery, but the most normalized, the most absolutely 
mundane form, namely, sexual indifference. Moreover, it is this apparently 
“normal” sexuality, set in however many quotation marks one desires, that seems 
to me here to signify the deviation within this situation. The customs are more 
intriguing to explore than the pathology indicates, for they orient the entire 
investigation of it. 

It is not surprising that the women in Martinique have better resisted the 
processes of immaturation, nor that they have taken better advantage of the 
possibilities that the windows of modernization and the changes in mentality 
have presented. They have done the best at filling certain job posts and at 
developing attitudes of responsibility that allow them what are still known as 
deviances or singularities (homosexuality, status as a single woman, community 
attitudes), which contribute all the more to their liberation from the ambient 
male chauvinism. [15] It is insofar as this liberation develops within intense 
psychic conflicts, that the sexual indifference of the Martinican woman today 
replaces the more dramatically acute forms of sexual pathology. 

This Antillean male chauvinism is of a very particular nature, and the 
following discussion will perhaps determine whether it persists today or is 
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[14] Glissant further denies the Martinican slave woman agency in her sexual life. Fertility is pre- 
sumed an involuntary fact, one entirely out of the control of the woman. Her inability to succeed in 
this economy of sexuality leads to “indifference.” Glissant does not even consider the possibility of 
the woman’s capacity to use her fertility or her position within the sexual economy of the plantation. 


Gautier criticizes this major oversight: 


Glissant peut écrire... « [L]es femmes s’étant habituées 4 vivre entre elles, sans autre contrainte 
que la terrible mécanique du travail et sans autre inconvénient (dans ce domaine) que celui de 
satisfaire, un jour l'un un jour l’autre, les deux géreurs et les quatre commandeurs de la planta- 
tion ». Sans autre inconvénient ! Ainsi les esclaves femmes seraient « montées » par les géreurs, 
les commandeurs (c’est-a-dire des esclaves contremaitres), des esclaves loués, mais sans rien 
ressentir ?... [F]aut-il en conclure qu'il fait partie de la « nature » des femmes d’étre fécondées et 
de recevoir le male quel qu’il soit ? Un discours aussi naivement naturaliste surprend de la part 
dun intellectuel sophistiqué comme Glissant... Rappelons a M. Glissant que l’humanité est com- 
posée d’animaux sociaux... Il semble que l’organisation des rapports sexuels est plus compliquée 
et que l’on ne peut pas évacuer aussi vite la question de la contrainte, méme si c’est se fermer la 


porte du paradoxe brillant. (60-61) 


In fact, it appears that the Martinican woman was able and did use her position, in relation both 

to the male slave and to the master, to her own advantage. Hence the culture of libertinage which 
flowered in the Caribbean colonies. Again, whether or not she was forced by circumstances to adopt 
a certain form of indifference in relation to her sexuality, she chose to use her sexuality in that 

way. Writes Gautier: “L’enjeu sexuel rend plus aigu cette question pour les femmes. Elles peuvent 
attendre de leurs rapports avec les hommes libres des avantages matériels, leur liberté surtout, ce 
qui représente un enjeu considérable. Pour ces femmes, comme pour les esclaves a talents, devenir 
libre n’implique pas une lutte collective mais l'utilisation rationnelle de leurs possibilités indivi- 
duelles... La liberté comme motif du désir pour ’homme blanc...”(178, my emphasis added). 

Karol Weaver also discusses the Antillean woman’s use of her position within the colonial system: 
“In the minds of the French, the African woman and her Creole descendants were nothing more 
than beasts of burden.” Because, in general, they performed jobs that were less valuable than those 
of the male slaves, “[t]he positions occupied by the hospitaliéres, infirmiéres, and midwives were 
significant and rather unique opportunities for women to gain power on plantations” (42). Weaver 
goes on to describe how these women successfully used their power to manipulate elements of 
the plantation landscape. As a further example, Doris Garraway, in her remarks on the mulatto 
woman’s status, argues that “[a]s an independent sexual agent and colonial border figure, the 


mulatto woman was credited with the power to dominate her lovers, when she did not dispose of 
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in a state of decline. It seems to me that every instance of male chauvinism, 
which is based in a true social domination, self-managed by a male collective, is 
particularly adept at cultivating the projection of a transcendence of the feminine. 
Let us take the symbol of the virgin sister, for example, which represents the 
preservation of honor at the cost of one’s life, of her own life of course, without 
any consideration for her perspective. The responsible male chauvinist always 
makes the woman into an inaccessible deity. Antillean chauvinism is not rooted 
in the self-management of a male domination, but instead rests upon charades 
by which the Antillean man gives himself the illusion of a certain power; it 
could not have developed from such transcendences. It is a chauvinism without 
sublimation, if one excludes the sublimation of the protective mother. 
Furthermore, it propagates various mannerisms of unthinkable brutality. One 
should really study, in comparison to other languages, the range of aggressive 
expressions through which the Creole language has allowed a man to brag about 
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having made love to a woman. “Coupé famm’ la,” “batt famm’ la,” “raché famm’ 
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la” (“to cut the woman,” “to beat the woman,” “to chop up the woman”): the 
mutilating transitivity of these verbs affirms the impossibility of making any 
hypocritical claims of transcendence in regards to the feminine. 

Likewise, one should study the techniques of traditional approaches to 
these issues. An Antillean tale could never have imagined a one-hundred-year- 
long engagement, sanctified by a kiss that chastely wakes. On the contrary, it 
is said, “All that gets dragged out becomes soiled.” And it seems here that the 
Martinican woman — whether out of actual indifference, a greater maturity, or 
the desire to find some sort of common ground with the Martinican man — was 
willing to reduce the inter-sexual relations of the almost always hypocritical 
pageantry with which Western cultures have surrounded them. The same story 
is recounted in so many different ways: the young girl who interrupts the 
young, poeticizing man and suggests they do the deed. Let me note that in the 
area surrounding the main square [la Savane] of Fort-de-France, and no doubt 
in those surrounding some of the promenades in the communes, there existed 
a tradition of courting displays among the youth, most often associated with 
the appearance and development of a small elite class, more smoothly mimetic 
of European behaviors. It is true that all of this had been standardized by the 
modern uses of flirtation, which are universal. However, I want to draw attention 
to the widespread practice of charroi, a word at once vivid and fluid, as a prime 
example of temporal short-circuiting. 
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them entirely. With the colony’s men at her feet, the stereotyped mulatto courtesan extracted their 
resources for her own adornment, arrogating to herself an empire of consumption as well as plea- 
sure” (234, my emphasis added). 

Thus, contrary to characterizations that reduce these historical conditions to “a theft of 
the body — a willful and violent... severing of the captive body from its motive will, its active 
desire,” and under which “we lose at least gender difference in the outcome, and the female 
body and the male body become a territory of cultural and political maneuver, not at all 
gender-related, gender-specific” (Spillers 67), both the woman’s victimization (as a result 
of being a woman), as well as the agency she was still able to wield, prove otherwise. In 
fact, it appears that the Martinican woman was just as much an agent as the Martinican man 
in the colonial economy, if not a more successful one since she possessed a certain level of 
control in regards to the desires of both master and slave men. This is not to detract from the 
atrocious bodily and emotional mutilation to which she was subjected at the hands of men on 
both sides. But to emphasize this violence at the expense of female agency would be doing a 
serious injustice to the Martinican woman as valid player within colonial and contemporary 
society and would be to repeat this violence against her. Contrary to Spillers’ reasoning that 
under the slave system, “‘sexuality,’ as a term of implied relationship and desire, is dubiously 
appropriate, manageable, or accurate...” (76), I argue that the realm of sexuality cannot be 
limited to specific situational conditions, nor can it be solely premised on relationships to, or 
desire for, others. 

Finally, to refer to the Martinican woman’s sexual attitude as “indifference” suggests that 
she adopted a passive stance towards her sexuality. But it was an active choice. In reality, this 
so-called “indifference” (although I would argue that it was more of a strategic acceptance 
of the situation at hand) was the only advantageous response possible on the part of the 
woman. Furthermore, this “sexual (in)difference” is in relation to men; it does not encompass 
her particular feminine sexuality as a whole which allows for “deviances or singularities,” in 
Glissant’s own following words. 

[15] Rather abruptly, Glissant swings to the other side of the pendulum, acknowledging the 
Martinican woman’s superior capacity to maneuver within the modern world of globalization 
and market competition. Men are left behind in the depths of their “immaturation” and 
“irresponsibility,” while women seemingly hold the reigns in attitude as well as in occupations. 
We are given a glimpse here into Glissant’s conflicting perceptions of Martinican women: on 
the one hand, he claims that they “acquiesced” to a male-dominated economy of sexuality 
(which he will also claim they continue to do today, sometimes to an even greater extent); 
on the other hand, he suggests that they are the greater masters of the market economy 


of consumption. Yet market consumption also appears in his discussion as inextricably 
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The Carnival tradition of burlesque marriages is an occasion in Martinique where 
men and women come together to give a performance representative of their 
relationships; it is a critique of the family structure. In these performances, the man 
takes on the role of the wife (usually pregnant), and the woman takes on that of the 
husband. An adult takes on the role of a child ina crib. There are in this tradition 
all the signs of a keen science of the real-life relationships. Bruno Bettelheim writes 
in Symbolic Wounds: “We are hardly in need of proof that men stand in awe of the 
procreative power of women, that they wish to participate in it...” It could also be 
said that we are hardly in need of proof, in this case, that the awe [terror], which 
he attempts to ward off through the cross-dressing masquerade, is affirmed by the 
unconscious perception of the actual social roles within Martinican society. [16] 

It is here that the man’s reaction to femininity encounters the woman’s reaction to 
male chauvinism. It is not surprising that the burlesque marriage is one of the few 
remaining displays of this major public and collective questioning, which once was, 
and can no longer be, the Martinican carnival. 

Ihave thus moved on from the distortion between the Martinican man’s hunger 
for, or obsession with, jouissance and his practice of, or profit from, pleasure. And 
Ihave tried to show how the Martinican woman has, in turn, responded, first by 
sexual indifference, and then (today) by both an increased acquiescence to this 
chauvinism and (in the social classes most privileged by schooling and culture) by 
a strong and responsible reaction to this same chauvinism. In closing, I would like 
to illustrate how this reflection’s approach differentiates between the Martinican 
sensibility and the Western libido, in substance if not in the methods adopted. 

Where, in the West, eroticism as a practice of seeking out pleasure was above 
all (and particularly inthe works of Sade) an incitement towards a difficult 
or impossible jouissance, it was understood that in Martinique, the obsession 
with jouissance (whether or not achieved) had for a long time rendered useless 
the practice of pleasure, whether or not shared. It is this that explains the little 
value place on eroticism in former times, the lack of traditional “deviance” in 
sexual practices, and, by illustration, the relatively small number of cases or trials 
involving sexual mores. 

One could say that eroticism as technique had been evacuated from Martinican 
sexual life, that which is, by nature, never held accountable, and which is, for 
example, replaced by more passive practices, like recourse to magic formulas, 
to alternate scenarios (dorliss), to irrational expedients (le pont), and to miracle 
remedies, the generalization of which is quite apparent here. 
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linked to a certain sexual consumption, which, according to Glissant, does not fall within the 
woman’s control. 

Sexual difference is the missing piece here within Glissant’s theories of the economy of 
(feminine) sexuality. Hantel sums up this omission: 

If theories of creolization only take place within the parameters of a phallic economy of 
counting—or more simply, if creolization is always articulated in a patriarchal grammar—it 
becomes the most banal form of multiculturalism celebrating the entry of a new group of 
men into the global elite. Cultural mixing can be exchanged on the global market by way of 
women’s bodies as well... The chaos-monde starts with irreducible sexual difference. (15) 
Glissant’s use of economic mercantilist theories continues to break down in its application 
to Martinicans’ sexual behavior across time (or a lack of time), at least in the case of the 
Martinican woman. While I do not dispute that feminine sexuality can be described in terms 
of economics, Glissant fails to acknowledge both its driving of this economics — in the form 
of the female body, which, although abhorrently treated, is still an independent presence 
rather than an absence/deletion or a presence predicated on the existence of the male body 
— and its existence outside the economy paradigm. 

As before, his economic perspective treats notions like jouissance and pleasure as global, 
uniform categories without consideration for their particular cultural, sexual, or gendered 
dimensions. What is more, the very fact of the female body as object of exchange confirms a 
sexual difference unrecognized by Glissant in the central claims of his text. 

[16] Once more, we are given the sense that women hold some sort of power within the 
domain of sexuality, or at least in that of social relations, manifested in a perpetual fear of the 
Martinican woman on the part of the Martinican man. According to Glissant, this fear is due to 
the woman’s “procreative power.” It would follow, then, as Glissant notes, that the man makes 
certain attempts to compensate for such feelings of inferiority, through blanket displays of 
sexual or social dominance and control. What is unclear, however, is the accuracy of Glissant’s 
underlying absolutist implication that the Martinican woman’s fertility and reproduction 

are entirely distinct and disconnected from her own sexuality, that they are only a sort of 


economic strategy or technique. 


“The problem with these arguments, in the case of this essay, is that if the 
point in time in question was indeed the beginning of what now constitutes 
the sexual life of Martinicans, it does not seem logical that a significant por- 
tion of Glissant’s subsequent discussion relies so heavily on the distinction 
between the Martinican man and woman”. 
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Thus continues the tragic sexist illusion of the Martinican. The objective of this 
text is neither to outline any courses of treatment, nor to propose any remedies, but 
to open up a debate. As such, rather than conclude by declaring maxims, I prefer to 
present for your consideration the observation of two real-life phenomena. 

First, the relatively frequent occurrence, at least to my knowledge, of rapes or 
attempts at rape by young people in the inner-cities and in the housing projects. It is 
as though the latent rapist of the past, incapable then of imposing the illusion of his 
power (itself a substitute for an unobtainable authority), had no other way out than to 
become an actual rapist in the present day. The concentration of this phenomenon in 
the inner-cities and in the projects leads to its interpretation as a “display of personal 
assets,” just like what happens with the goods for consumption in the big-box 
stores. I am deliberately using a marketing language here, as it ties into my second 
observation. [17] 

In my opinion, it is a question of an enormous collective surrogate fantasy. 
Martinicans have convinced themselves that droves of tourists of the female sex 
disembark there in anticipation of a sexual consumption. Whatever one thinks of the 
actual grounds for such a contention, one can only remain perplexed by the speed 
at which it has entrenched itself in the collective mentality, and especially by the 
immense satisfaction it induces, to say nothing, naturally, of the “chases” it triggers, 
whether or not they prove profitable. I would like to offer for discussion the notion that 
there exists here an outrageous phenomenon of self-thingification, through which 
one offers oneself and boasts of oneself as though one were consumer merchandise. 

It does not appear to me that the necessity of earning a living is a determining factor 
in this case. But rather, it is the connection I have already pointed out, reappearing 
again at the end of the journey, between a global irresponsibility here in his very 
country and the derisory temptation to try to increase his value on a market that is in 
a perpetual state of catching-up. It would not be a far leap for me to suggest that such 
collective fantasies also signal, by their surrogate function, that the Martinican man 
is becoming quickly aware that the Martinican woman is gazing at him and that she 
finds him to be insignificant. [18] 

The collectivization and publicity of the critique will surely lead the domain of 
sexuality to be drained of a magical and fantasmatic content tied up with the history 
to which the community was subjected. But in this matter, let us be careful not to turn 
“sexology” into an object for consumption, like imported grapes and yogurt. It seems 
that the vital courses of treatment will need to be preceded by a collective effort at 
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[17] Without a doubt, this is the passage I find to be the most problematic of the entire essay. 
Suddenly, modern occurrences of sexual violence against women (although let us note that 
neither women nor their bodies are mentioned here), which reflect past violences, have also 
been attributed to the formative historical circumstances surrounding the beginning of slavery 
in Martinique. It would appear that history is to blame for the horrific actions of these young 
men, since, as Glissant has already remarked, history has conditioned the specific sexuality 
and sexual economy of modern-day Martinique. I hardly need to explain why such a notion 
would strike one as appalling, to say the least. I argue yet again that Glissant’s theorizing in 
terms of economy and commoditization breaks down when mapped onto the sexual lives of the 
Martinican populace, both past and present. 

In a sense, Glissant’s analysis of the modern Martinican individual’s sexuality, and the 
woman’s sexuality in particular, serves to reiterate the former white colonists’ attempts to exert 
total control over the black population, to regulate every aspect of their lives, and to reduce their 
behaviors and feelings to objects of a strict mercantilism. Garraway’s reflections on interracial 
relationships in the Caribbean colonies provides us with a fitting illustration: “In every instance, 
the libidinal was politicized, as colonial authorities attempted to manage interracial libertinage 
and, as importantly, its reproductive consequences.” Free and slave women of color “were 
positioned by economies and rhetorics of desire...” (196-198). 

Indeed, the push to establish the Code Noir back in 1685 was grounded in this constant 
“anxiety surrounding the sexual desires and reproductive aims of slave women” (Garraway 
204). Sexuality is not an economy. To attempt to make it into one is to force desire, pleasure, 
and jouissance into some sort of logic to which they do not always, and maybe rarely, conform. 
In the case of the Martinican woman, whether or not her body was and is considered and used 
as a commodity does not necessarily have a direct bearing on her individual sexuality, on her 
own ability to derive pleasure, nor on her own capacity to achieve jouissance. 

[18] In Glissant’s concluding remarks, the reader is faced once more with the latent and 
nuanced binary between the One and the Other, here appearing in the notion of the gaze (“la 
femme martiniquaise le regarde”). The dialectic, though, has again shifted, this time with the 
Martinican woman positioned as the One and the Martinican man as the Other. She is doing 
the action; she is endowed at this moment with an unequivocal, direct agency, independent 
of the man’s existence. What is more, according to Glissant, she has come to consider the man 
as “insignificant” (“de peu de poids,” literally, “of little weight”). 

Whether or not she chooses to “acquiesce” to or adopt certain (sexual) behaviors and 
attitudes, it is, let me reiterate, her choice. Thus, contrary to Glissant’s previous implications 
of the invisibility and muting of the feminine, of the woman’s pleasure, and of her jouissance, 


he directly attests here to the agency she has in her own sexuality (and in her position in 
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elucidation, and that it will be in the methodological interest of specialists in the area 
to listen to the multidisciplinary voice and synthesizing hypotheses of the researchers. 

In this exchange, for example, will we be certain not to once again collectively 
transfer an entire magic content on the heads of our specialist friends because 
they have come from abroad and are invested with an absolute power of 
knowledge? Alas, it is the usual temptation of the Martinican people, even under 
the most seemingly “technical” of circumstances. Are we not waiting, once more 
apathetically, for the recipes, solutions, remedies, and miracles that might be 
offered up by the Other? Such an attitude on our part would be an insult to the 
true knowledge and epistemological ethic of this symposium’s guests, who would 
leave unsatisfied. After having experienced the Other as the Great Repressing 
Voyeur, let us not establish him now, against his will, as the Great Guru Healer. 
The specialist helps those who help themselves. Take charge of your problems; 
you carry within yourself the concerted solution to them, which must here orient 
the research of individually balanced treatments. 


CONCLUSION 

With the exception of his closing lines, containing direct appeals to his Martinican 
community, Glissant neglects to fully adopt the viewpoint of the Martinican. In this 
essay, he generally speaks only as a Westerner gazing upon the Martinican outsider. 
He arguably succeeds to some degree in positioning and defining the ideas of 
jouissance, pleasure, and sexual activity within the historical context of the plantation 
society run through slavery (at least from a male perspective). He fails, however, to 
adequately and consistently develop these concepts as the Martinican narrative moves 
“towards the pale agony” of the present-day community, and his earlier definitions 
cannot accommodate the perspective of the Martinican woman. Sexual difference is 
left virtually unacknowledged in the bulk of his arguments. Ona larger scale, he fails 
to see these notions (pleasure, jouissance, sexuality, sexual behavior/activity, even 
(un)happiness) for what they are: unmeasurable, epistemological categories, that, 
even when contextualized to the greatest extent and considered from all angles, will 
never be able to encompass an individual’s subjective view of the surrounding world. 
Indeed, as I have tried to convey over the course of my commentaries, sexual life, more 
particularly, pleasure and jouissance, should be about a specific understanding of one’s 
own reality. One cannot compare different “pleasures” or “jouissances.” They are 
about a specific lived experience that needs to be considered on multiple levels: 
both global and cultural, both collective and individual. 
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Martinican society). She has taken possession or ownership of her sexuality. Perhaps we can even 
say that she has reclaimed (control of) her own jouissance. In the end, it appears as though it is 
the Martinican man who is positioned relative to the woman. Perhaps it is only his jouissance 
which “serves no purpose.” And perhaps the existence of a sexual difference, one that is not 
erased but transformed and affirmed by the forces of historical circumstances, indicates a greater 
need for new theories of sexuality that do not begin their discussion of the woman or the feminine 
at the “point zero” of the man or the masculine. And finally, if there is a sexual difference 

beyond the reductionist binaries of absence/presence, purpose/no-purpose, One/Other, perhaps 
jouissance must also be considered outside of these confines, as something, like sexuality, that is 


characterized by difference(s) and fluidity. 


ENDNOTES 

1 Translator’s note: “Irresponsabilité(s)” could also be translated as “foolishness,” but 

I chose to use the term “irresponsibility,” in both the singular and the plural, as I felt 
that it better conveyed this sense of “non-taking” (of responsibility) also mentioned by 
Glissant in relation to time and pleasure. 

2 “Ifit’s barely warm, it’s cooked” [my translation of Glissant’s French translation]. 
It is remarkable how this instance of short-circuiting brings us back to what the 
European always said of the Negro: that he is a brute, without manners, without concern 
for women, and incapable of understanding the civilized intricacies of pleasure. 
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RATTLING THE BAG: LANGUAGE KNOWLEDGE 
AND THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE 
UNIVERSITY IN SOUTH AFRICA AND INDIA 


Dilip Menon 
CISA, University of the Witwatersrand 


Susa lo-mtunzi gawena. Hayikona shukumisa lo saka 
Move your shadow. Don’t rattle the bag. 


— JD Bold, Fanagalo Phrase Book, Grammar and 
Dictionary, the Lingua Franca of Southern Africa, 
10" Edition, 1977 


Dilip Menon argues for a pedagogy and 
scholarship of multi-lingualism given the pressing 
need for transformation at South African 
universities. 


In the bad old days in South Africa, whites spoke 
English or Afrikaans, the languages of command. 
When they did engage with those that did not speak 
English, there was Fanagalo, a pidgin based on 

Zulu peppered with English and some Afrikaans, 
developed in the mines, which allowed directives, 

if not conversation. The struggle against apartheid 
produced its freedoms, its heroes and heroines and 
new dreams of equality. Twenty years down the line 
the sheen has worn. Unemployment, xenophobia, 
violence, crime and a seemingly entrenched inequality 
dog our dreams and we live with the constant 
premonition of becoming an ordinary country, a 
nation like any other. There are many battles to be 
fought on this landscape. The bosses of the mining 
industry pay themselves unconscionably large 
salaries while denying a raise in wages to miners. The 


economy is still controlled by big capital and small 
entrepreneurs struggle to find a niche. The ruling sign 
of South Africa’s economy are the strictures against 
street trading in the cities: the space of enterprise 

and generational mobility within the global south. 
And at the Universities, prohibitive fees still govern 
entry as much as continuance within the educational 
establishment. I want to look in particular at the 
question of knowledge and the Universities. A struggle 
is afoot to change the racial composition of the faculty 
and students at our Universities to move towards 
transformation. It is a moot question as to whether 
equal attention is being paid to the questions of both 
the language of instruction as well as the content of 
syllabi in the South African University. English still 
dominates instruction at the major universities as does 
Euro American knowledge. So not much has changed. 
Zulu, Sotho, Xhosa, Tswana do not cast their shadows 
on a University education. As the distinguished South 
African intellectual Neville Alexander said, “we have 
to change radically the inherited linguistic habitus in 
terms of which English is the only feasible candidate 
for language of high status”. 


“A struggle is afoot to change the racial 
composition of the faculty and students at our 
Universities to move towards transformation”. 


The University of Witwatersrand, where I work, 
recently tabled a multilingual policy that will 
incorporate Sesotho and isiZulu as co-languages, along 
with English as an official part of campus life, in and 
outside the classroom. Meanwhile on the western 
coast, the University of Cape Town was involved 

in a battle where students launched a month long 
campaign to bring down the statue of Sir Cecil 
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Rhodes on campus. The statue was finally toppled in 
early April bringing to the mind of many the fates of 
Lenin statuary after 1989 and Saddam Hussein after 
2003. However, the beheading of kings has never 
been attended by social transformation and has in fact 
been a substitute for change. The alacrity with which 
the administration of the University of Cape Town 
agreed to the taking down of the statue is in direct 
contrast with the glacial pace of actual transformation 
of the composition of the faculty or syllabi. Statues 

all over South Africa bore the brunt of this symbolic 
politics; a random assortment of figures ranging from 
missionaries to the Portuguese poet, Fernando Pessoa 
were drawn in. The statue of Mohandas Gandhi in the 
centre of Johannesburg was defaced with white paint, 
supposedly as a reaction to his early views on Africans 
as being inferior to Indians in South Africa. Whether 
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these random attacks on pigeon perches are connected 
in any way to the present xenophobic attacks on 
“foreigners” in Kwazulu Natal and Johannesburg is 
not clear as yet. However, as South Africa struggles 
towards decolonizing its mind (and the idea of the 
migrant as foreigner certainly is an inheritance 

from darker times), the question of language and 

the content of knowledge at the University will be of 
crucial significance. 

Are there any lessons to learn from India, consid- 
ering that from the very moment of independence, 
there was a debate about the landscape of language in 
the University? The three language formula-mother 
tongue, regional language, English - was hammered 
out in 1956 and represented a whittling down from the 
original six language formula in which the learning of 
Sanskrit, Persian/Arabic, and a European language 
was envisaged. As a child with a father in govern- 
ment service, our family moved across the Indian 
landscape from south to north, east to west and over 
the years of schooling, apart from Malayalam, my 
mother tongue, I acquired a smattering of Tamil and 
Marathi, and a working knowledge of Bengali and 
Hindi. Because of the three language policy of the 
government, schoolchildren learnt English, Hindi and 
the language of the region they grew up in. If their 
mother tongue was different from the above three, 
they could enrol in schools run by the community 
where they could also learn their mother tongue. In 
effect, a child was nearly always trilingual, and more 
often than not knew four languages. In many schools 
Sanskrit was compulsory till high school and if a stu- 
dent wanted to pursue learning the language till the 
school leaving examination, it was possible to opt for 
Sanskrit as a subject. Which meant another language 
in addition to the four already being taught at school 
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and home. Broadly speaking, the languages deriving 
from Sanskrit, or influenced by Sanskrit shared some 
linguistic terrain but not enough to allow for an easy 
transition. Knowing Hindi was no guarantee that one 
could learn Bengali or Marathi easily. And Tamil be- 


ing a Dravidian language was another story altogether. 


However, the landscape of languages meant that while 
English had cachet, it was domesticated so that one 
could tell the mother tongue of the person who was 
speaking English by the inflection they put on words. 
Unless, of course, the student had attended what were 
the posher English medium schools (curiously called 
convent schools after the fact that a majority were 

set up by Christian missionaries), in which case they 
spoke a register that aspired to the BBC or at least the 
accents of the Anglo Indian teachers at schools. Not 
that this policy produced polyglots, nor indeed that it 
diminished the cultural value of English, but a land- 
scape of language was made available to the learner. 
A cynic might say that all that the policy achieved was 
that Indians now speak four languages badly, but it 
remains a fact that Universities are not dominated by 
English as much as an elite would like them to be. 


“Are there any lessons to learn from India, 
considering that from the very moment of 
independence, there was a debate about the 
landscape of language in the University?” 


In Universities run by the state governments, one had 
to learn the language of the region within the period 
of probation or risk losing one’s job. Even at the 
Central Universities while English was the medium 
of teaching, lecturers always had to allow for the fact 
of the sheer diversity of the educational backgrounds 
of the students who came from a variety of linguistic 


landscapes. Of course, there were inequities. Hindi 
was the assumed default national language in north 
India, and when I taught at a Central University in 
Hyderabad, Telugu was the fall back option. Students 
coming from regions like the north east of India, if 
they were not familiar with English, they were not 
familiar with Hindi either, or languages of other 
regions. In communicating in the University a certain 
economy of language emerged in which English was 
one among the many languages of instruction as much 
as sociability. While I was teaching in Kerala, formal 
lectures in English were supplemented by after class 
conversations in Malayalam; in Delhi, formal lectures 
were sometimes bilingual, but after class interactions 
were nearly always bilingual, if not trilingual. 

While students who spoke English well dominated 

the discussions in class, the opportunity at Delhi 
University, for example, of answering the examination 
in Hindi meant that the best students were never 
disadvantaged, though they had the additional burden 
to bear that nearly all of the readings were in English. 
The playing field of course, was not levelled, but 
everyone in theory, could play together. 

However, all of this never meant that any of the 
regional languages acquired the epistemological 
status that English possesses. While Universities 
set up Hindi language translation bureaus, these 
were often poorly funded and irregularly staffed. 
What got translated also reflected in many cases, 
the patronage systems within Universities so that 
academics with local heft were translated into 
Hindi but not international social science and 
humanities staples. Within languages like Bengali, 
Marathi, Malayalam, Telugu and Tamil to name a 
few, where social and political movements made 
arguments about accessibility of knowledge, a 
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commentary-in-translation industry did come about 
outside of the academic realm. In Malayalam, for 
example, there are books discussing post modernism, 
Derrida, Levinas et al but they function at the level 
of popular access and promote a semblance of 
engagement while being not of very high intellectual 
quality. Texts like Ranganayakamma’s exposition of 
Marx’s Das Kapital in three volumes in Telugu, are 
rare exceptions as with K Damodaran’s ten primers on 
Marxism in Malayalam. There is little social science 
being done in the regional languages of India. 
However, that is the tip of the iceberg. Indian 
academia is very much in thrall to the Euro American 
paradigm as most developing nations are. Our most 
prominent academics are those who know their 
Marx, Foucault and Derrida or depending on their 
intellectual concerns ranging from environmentalism 
to feminism and the history of science the relevant 
icons and academic literature from Europe and 
America. We have hitchhiked very well on the grand 
narratives of European theory. While most Indians of 
a certain age came of age in an era that invoked the 
imagination of the Third World and decolonization, 
the mind remained colonized. Ranajit Guha once said 
that there was one battle that the English never won 
and that was the battle for the Indian mind. Arguably, 
that indeed, is the battle that they comprehensively 
won. Indian languages and Sanskrit or indeed Arabic 
and Persian were seen as the repository of a literary 
imagination and at Universities, one could opt to 
study these languages but not as repositories of 
concepts and a social imagination. The engagement 
with Sanskrit has had a fractious history given the 
obsessions of a decolonized liberal elite as much as 
radical subalterns with the language being seen as the 
refuge of the Hindu fundamentalist; an antediluvian 


imagination; or merely the language of classicism. We 
have had engagements with the political and ethical 
language of Islam, but as history. There has been a 
sustained scholarship on Sanskrit poetics, ritual and 
political concepts but within the realm of Indology. 
Whether it is the Arthasastra or akhlag literature 
it has been denied contemporaneity and has not 
fed into a language of social theory or the temerity 
to forge a social science vocabulary derived from 
indigenous concepts and experience. There are other 
Asian models before us, as in Wang Hui’s magisterial 
four volume study on the rise of modern thought in 
China interpreting a wide temporal swathe through 
Confucian categories. Or Japan’s example where even 
“universal” science is studied in Japanese originating 
in the impulse of the Meiji Restoration where western 
knowledge was translated into Japanese. Whether it 
was Hegel and Kant or physics, they were read and 
researched in Japanese. Macaulay sought to produce 
a vast clerkhood in India working in the service of 
empire, with a knowledge of English that would 
allow Indians at best to become mimic men excised 
from their intellectual past. And indeed, when the 
intellectual class revolted it was only inevitable that 
they would turn to another European inheritance, that 
of Marxism. And Marxism has become the opium of 
the decolonised intellectual. As Walter Mignolo would 
say, it is decoloniality that we need, an emancipation of 
the mind, rather than the mere fact of decolonization. 
So there has been a robust engagement with 
the question of languages in the university but not 
an equally vigrous engagement with the politics of 
knowledge. To think through categories of experience, 
ethics and politics from indigenous concepts has been 
an enterprise abandoned even before it was begun. 
Indeed, as GN Devy put it we live after amnesia: in 
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the realm of what we have forgotten or perhaps not 
even known that we have forgot. This experience 
stands before us as warning in South Africa even as 
the University of Witwatersrand moves towards a 
deeper politics of broadening the landscape of language 
in the University. To quote Alexander again, “at 
undergraduate level, there ought to be absolutely no 
hesitation on our part: let the local languages be used 
to inculcate the habits of mind and the fundamental 
concepts and approaches of the different disciplines 
at the same time as the students are exposed to the 
relevant knowledge and registers in English...” Instead 
of a mere functional multilingualism, that is but a 
higher version of Fanagalo, all academic faculty must 
be supported to become bilingual and translation 
funds set up for creating a corpus of social science and 
scientific literature within local languages. It must 
be remembered that Afrikaans, the world’s youngest 
language, developed a literary and academic register as 
late as the 20" century assisted by a concerted policy. 
If making the University multilingual addressed 
merely the question of communication this may 
amount to little more than the toppling of yet another 
metaphorical statue, this time of English. The politics 
of knowledge needs to be addressed, in a way it never 
was in India. The desire to be among the top 100 
universities in the world compels universities in the 
global south to jump the hoops and show that we are 
capable of reproducing Euro American social theory 
competently. It is not without significance that the 
most radical intellectual initiative to emerge from 
India in the last generation—the subaltern studies 
collective— did not address the question of the politics 
of knowledge at all. It was the moment of arrival of the 
third world intellectual who showed that they could 
perform a western tradition of intellection as well as 
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the European could. The very act of provincialising 
Europe was done through an assiduous engagement 
with European thought and a studied indifference 

to Asian or African modes of thinking. This cannot 

be a merely sentimental enterprise. What does it 
mean to think with traditions of intellectual inquiry 
within Africa- and not just through a notion of ubuntu 
that is little more than a Readers Digest version of 
everyone getting along fine with each other? What 
would it mean to think a decolonised imagination 
drawing upon Islam, Confucianism, or the different 
and radical modernities of the Caribbean and Latin 
America? What would it mean to impose our shadow 
on an intellectual world that has created an abbreviated 
sense of time for us? In our universities we think with 
and teach a theoretical tradition forged in Europe in 
the last 400 years, rather than affirming that questions 
of self, community, politics and ethics have been the 
marrow of traditions of intellection in our spaces for a 
few thousand years. We need to rattle our bags to begin 
with and not just caddy for those who play. 
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PRECARIOUS SILENCE: DECENTRING THE 
POWER OF WHITENESS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Mohammad Shabangu 
Stellenbosch University 


Unpacking the habits of “whiteness”, Mo Shabangu 
responds to Samantha Vice’s 2010 article “How 

do I live in this Strange Place?”. In so doing, he 
argues that Vice extends rather than unstettles the 
parameters of white entitlement. 


Sometime before Samantha Vice published “How 

Do I Live in This Strange Place”, I had encountered 
and been moved by the narrator-protagonist of J.M. 
Coetzee’s Age of Iron — Mrs Curran — an old white 
woman living in interregnum South Africa. Mrs 
Curren, true to Vice’s proposition, feels a deep sense 
of shame as a result of her being a white woman in 
divided Cape Town. As she suffers from a terminal 
disease, the novel is in the form of a confessional letter 
which Mrs Curran writes to her daughter in America. 
In this letter, she exposes the meretricious role of the 
apartheid state and the condition of being white in 
post-apartheid South Africa. 

It is important to stress that I proceed by reading 
Vice as a rationalist, who would sympathise with the 
Kantian philosophy of the individual.' This, it seems, 
is by and large the liberal predisposition that favours a 
suspension of judgment upon encountering the Other, 
that to which one is different. It brings to mind the 
dichotomy that inevitably emerges when one considers 
the notion of the good and moral community. This 
idea has its roots in the Kantian philosophy which, 
on the one hand, privileges equal recognition on 
the basis of individuality and a form of autonomy 


that is capable of formulating neutral principals 
which lead to the construction of an enlightened 
community. On the other hand, the idea that cultural 
difference has to be recognised and acknowledged 
since, in our interactions with others, we habitually 
conceive of difference between communities by 
making use of stereotypes, thereby constituting our 
own communities oppositionally or dialectically and 
in relation or relative to the Other. It makes sense, 
then, that proponents of such a notion, premised on 
the need for recognition of cultural difference, would 
accuse the former Kantian conception (which is 
founded on equal dignity) of universalising its claims, 
since the notion of the individual or the celebration of 
reason is in itself a form of cultural particularity. What 
must be understood is that an individual is located 
in community, rather than somehow transcending it 
and, therefore, supposedly occupying a position that 
is instinctual and unmediated (326). Vice’s argument 
is that the white person should seek to redeem herself. 
Coetzee’s, through Mrs Curren, is different. One can 
only redeem oneself by forfeiting what one is, what 
one has been made to be by the social context in which 
one is located. One has to become other than what 
one is. In a sense, one has to die. In other words, his 
argument is not as self-directed as Vice’s, and this is 
because she adheres to the notion of an internal core 
of selfhood. 

One of the main arguments that continues to 
permeate South African discourse around race is 
the notion that the country, having emerged from a 
debilitating system of institutionalised racism, has 
become a ‘home for all’, in which a dynamic ethico- 
politico equilibrium has been achieved, twenty years 
after democracy. This idea of inclusivity — first 
conceptualised by Archbishop Desmond Tutu as 
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‘the rainbow nation’— has become axiomatic in 
contemporary South Africa, where both black and 
white citizens claim a position in a country in which 
individuals and members of groups identify their 
similarities and differences as a means to unity. In 
what follows, I examine the manner in which this 
rainbowism has limited explanatory power in the 

face of empirical evidence in the form of the lived 
experiences of black people who come into contact 
with a white world, and South African non-whites? in 
particular, who continue to experience their blackness 
(non-whiteness) relative to a hegemonic whiteness. 
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In recalling critical conceptual frameworks within 
which the debates concerning race are conceived, 
particularly the Hegelian dialectic of ‘master’ and 
‘slave’, I argue that black people in South Africa have 
been made to feel alienated by the white culture that 
has produced them. I take, as a point of departure, 
Samantha Vice’s “How Do I Live in This Strange 
Place?” and explore some of the appropriate reactions 
white people may have to shame, guilt and regret. 

I conclude that white South Africans need not feel 
guilty per se, but should rather convert any feelings 
of guilt towards an ethics of responsibility to the re- 
negotiation of the country’s image in an attempt to 
curtail the unfortunate experience that is the result of 
whiteness being rendered invisible. The suggestion, 
then, is that ‘whiteness’ as it stands has been, and 
continues to be, unmarked and transparent to white 
people themselves and that its ontology needs to 
become perceptible and recognised as a state of being 
that does not exist ex nihilo, but one that has been 
constructed in order to establish and maintain 
white supremacy. The two responses of ‘silence’ 
and ‘humility’ that Vice calls for, consequently, serve 
only to reinforce the invisibility upon which such 
white privilege is founded. 


THE NEED FOR RECOGNITION 

The thesis of the ‘need for recognition’ finds 

its relevance particularly where the construction 

of whiteness is concerned. Whiteness emerged, 

as Melissa Steyn correctly intuits, as a ‘master 
narrative’ long before European colonial expansion, 
when encounters with the ‘non-white’ world were cast 
merely in terms of difference, and not inferiority (4). 
However, the self-interest of European colonialists 
meant that they were “fiercely competing for the 
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world’s economic spoils [and] recognised an identity 
in this competition which they baptised ‘white’ ” (5). 
Steyn suggests that the more European expansion and 
conquest prevailed, the more whitened Europeans 
became, developing “a common identity by using 
Africans as the main foil against which they defined 
themselves” (5). To risk stating the obvious, it is not 
only that is race a construct, but that it is one that has 
been established relationally. Steyn mentions how 
blackness and whiteness “can only be understood 

as a pair [...] European colonists became white only 
in parallel with their identification of those they 
colonised as blacks” (5). This notion finds its roots 
in the Hegelian dialectic that aims to describe a 
specific form of human relation in which domination, 
and the power to define, have a central role to play. 
The dialectic takes the form of an analysis of the 
machinations of self-consciousness and delineates 
the manner in which the self can only become 
conscious of itself “by the presence of, and recognition 
of itself by an-other” (Villet 40). This process, 
however, must necessarily take place at the expense of 
the Other, thus Steyn comments: “whiteness brought 
the power to define both self and other, a power that 
whites could wield” (8). As Hegel pointed out, the 
dialectic must be understood as that moment in 
which the self becomes conscious of itself, “declaring 
itself as an ‘I” and thereby negating and destroying 
the Other as an-other (Villet 40). Both the self and the 
other, then, engage in a process of self-consciousness 
which results in a relationship of strict opposition. 
The irony, of course, is that both the master and the 
slave are in need of each other’s recognition in order 
to exist and, subsequently, survive. This implies that, 
since the master: 


[achieves] his recognition through another 
consciousness (the slave), and in so doing 
becomes dependent on the thing for his own 
self-consciousness [,..] the chains of the 

slave become that of the master as well. As a 
consequence, there exists no manner of freedom, 
only mutual enslavement to the thing. The slave 
is dependent on his thinghood and thus on his 
definition as the thing by the master. (41) 


This irony, as Steyn mentions, can also be analysed 
in terms of the Lacanian split subject, or Derridian 
deconstruction, but the end result will be the 
same — the (psychological) dependence of “the 
oppressor on the oppressed for a sense of identity” 
(Steyn 16). Hence the difficulty of conceiving of 
whiteness in isolation: 


It is the black condition, and only that, which 
informs the consciousness of white people. It is a 
terrible paradox, but those who believed that they 
could control and define black people divested 
themselves of the power to control and define 
themselves [...] The purer white the identity, the 
more dependent it is on its black other. (16) 


The paradox, of course, is that ‘homogenous 

white identity’ is constantly seeking to disavow 

that on which it is dependent. For this reason, the 
construction of an ‘Other’ more degenerate and less 
virtuous emerges out of the self-hatred and guilt 
that lies inherent in the construction of whiteness. 
However, as Fanon seems to suggest, while the need 
to recognise difference is important, it serves us 
best only when the white ‘master’ is willing to see 
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difference as simply dissimilarity and not inferiority. 


To acknowledge difference, to know one’s whiteness 
or blackness, is an affirmation of difference that 

is significant in a sense that knowledge of the 
ontology of whiteness or blackness is invested with 
epistemological certainty about one’s identity, an 
identity which is thus constructed oppositionally. 
The difference between the two, however, should 
not lead to an idea that there is only difference, but 
that, between the two racial groups, the need to 
recognise the different enterprises means that we do 
not allow for a forgetfulness of the atrocities of both 
colonialism and racism because we simply desire 

to elide the specificities in our heterogeneous and 
conflictual history. The starting-point in recognising 
our differences is accepting that it has become the 
centre of dominance where one group is advantaged 
and privileged at the expense of another. 


WHITE PRIVILEGE IN ACTION 

In his semi-autobiographical study of racism, The 
Heart of Whiteness: Confronting Race, Racism 
and White Privilege, Robert Jensen describes 
white privilege as a facet of white supremacy, by 
which he means “a society whose founding is based 
in an ideology of the inherent superiority of white 
Europeans over nonwhites, an ideology that was 
used to justify the crimes against indigenous people 
and Africans that created the [American] nation” 
(Jensen 4). While, at a juridical level, white 
supremacy has been destabilised, the concept of 
‘white power’ and privilege is still very much alive 
in South Africa today. If to many white people this 
seems preposterous, it is perhaps because of the 
lack of absolution that many people (both black and 
white) desire from the mere existence of the new 
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constitutional imperatives which have allowed for all 
South Africans to be viewed with as ‘human’. ‘White 
power’ continues to be contested, since it is generally 
accepted that vestiges of racial inequality do indeed 
exist, and that, additionally, racial tensions can be 
felt, and that many white people still take recourse 
in ona sense of apartheid nostalgia. If we analyse 
the national statistics since, at the level of collective 
experience, they are generally taken to be a regular 
barometer of the social condition, we begin to take 
the first step towards making whiteness visible. This 
is because whiteness is tied up with a privilege that 
necessarily is impossible to overlook. Consider, for 
instance, that “one of the key ways of theorising 
whiteness is as a global norm that is invisible, 
working in the background as a standard, not of 

one particular being in the world, but as normalcy, 
as universaliziblity, of just being ‘the way things 
are’” (Vice 324). Through such a system, whites are 
positioned advantageously since this way in which 
‘things are’ is simply invisible to them and so is not 
seen as an advantage. 

The latest census results released in October 2012, 
for instance, revealed that the average income of a 
white household is seven times the average income of 
the black household (Statistics South Africa: Census 
Results ). This points to the reality of the disparities 
between these races, which, if continually denied, 
compromises the very notion of the ‘rainbow nation’. 
What does it mean, then, to say that whiteness 
needs to be made visible? Commensurate with 
Steve Garner, I proceed from the notion that the 
invisibility of whiteness stems from never having 
to consider itself as ‘raced’ and, therefore, of 
never having to define itself explicitly in comparison 
to ‘non-whiteness’ (39). As a result, whiteness 


is represented as normality, the universality of 
humanness: whites are not simply a certain type of 
race, they are the human race. Anything that is not 
white is, accordingly, deviant from the normative? 
code (35). 

The argument, in fact, would be better 
encapsulated if we were to use the term ‘unmarked’ 
rather than ‘invisible’, since whites are indeed 
visible but, in their eyes, whiteness has become 
unmarked for the majority of whites under the 
weight of privileges bestowed upon them (35). This 
project of marking whiteness means that white 
people need to ‘see their particularity’ and to ‘make 
whiteness strange’ by recognising that the state of 
whiteness occupies a privilege bearing position, 
notwithstanding the different contingent privileges 
attached to it and the contextual differences that 
exist (39). Hence, to acknowledge whiteness is to 
admit that “one is inherently tied to structures of 
domination and oppression, that one is irrevocably 
on the wrong side” (Vice 326). It means, as Vice 
would argue, that whites have to see and conceive 
of themselves as “a problem” that is constituted 
by “moral offenses” (326). The project of visibility 
begins, apparently, by disabusing oneself of the 
notion that things simply happen to individuals 
and that whites cannot bear a collective burden 
of responsibility on the grounds of those who 
are only implicitly involved, or are involved by 
association with a group, that is, by virtue of the 
fact that they are born white. This is why, for 
instance, the much-cited essay by Peggy McIntosh, 
“The Invisible Knapsack of Privilege”, deals with 
the common responses of white people to their 
privilege, which responses, according to her, stifle 
the project of particularising whiteness. On the face 
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of it, one may term these responses “denialism” 

but I want to suggest that it is far more complex 
in the South African context, and that, this 
‘denial’ or passive reluctance to acknowledge and 
particularise the white race is seen by well-meaning 
liberal whites as a polite and constructive means to 
negotiating identity. 

When Robin DiAngelo develops the neologism 
“white fragility”, she seeks to account for the 
systematic processes through which the black 
experience is delegitimised by an irrational 
sensitivity of whiteness. Quite often, this sensitivity 
is concealed within silence as well as within the 
universal platitude that whites use in response 
to the assertion that black lives matter. Such a 
universalism insists that ‘all lives matter’ and that, 
as result, the question as to whether or not black 
lives in particular matter, is not significant since 
the matter can be set aside by invoking the abstract 
equality of all lives, regardless of the socio-politico 
specificities of our moment. Could it be that the 
silence whiteness presumes in such an instance, 
evades the very question; do black lives matter? 

Is it not the case that attempting to answer that 
question opens whiteness up to be revealed as 

the moral and political scandal that it is, since of 
course, when such a question is asked, the asker 
is simultaneously invoking the Hegelian Other by 
implying another question: for whom do black 
lives have value? Of course, to ask the question, or 
to pronounce the aphorism “black lives matter” is 
already to lodge an appeal to whiteness. So, to ask 
the question is simply to show that, in the spaces 
where the value of lives is adjudicated, there is no 
consensus on the matter, and that in these valuing 
communities, the question can be asked in the first 
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instance and that this should not be the case. A 
white fragility, in the first place, cannot respond to 
such a question since it is ever in a defensive mode, 
a mode which vacillates between audible assertions 
of individualism (we are not all the same) or 
universalism (we are all the same, humanity — no 
colour), or simply in the form of a precarious 
silence (we ought to be silent, this is a black issue a 
la Vice). 


SILENCE AS REIFICATION 

While Vice’s thesis of ‘habitual white privilege’ 
acknowledges that the white subject is born into 

a world that is not directly controlled by her, she 
finds it easy to “disentangle guilt from any direct 
relation to actions one has performed” (328). 

She argues that it is difficult to avoid feeling 
guilty, since one is “a continuing product of white 
privilege and benefiting from it, implicated in and 
enacting injustice in many subtle ways” (328). Vice 
concludes, therefore, that “feelings of guilt are 
appropriate” when one considers the unfortunate 
positionality of white South Africans who do not 
choose to be in the privileged situation in which 
they find themselves. However, the problem 
associated with the use of the term ‘guilt’ is that 

it does not take into account the extent to which 
white people are involved in white privilege, 

since it suggests that the one from whom the 

guilt emanates is implicated and stained by the 
privilege as if she was directly involved in the act 
of oppression (328). under these circumstances, 
Vice suggests that we instead turn our attention to 
‘shame’, since it is the one feeling that is often met 
with a defensive approach on the part of those who 
are said to bear it. Shame, a suitably fungible term, 


is therefore marked by its difference from guilt to 
the extent that it is “directed towards the self, 
rather than outwards toward a harm one brought 
about” (328). 

“[W]hite silence will only serve to sustain white 
privilege, whereby those perceived as occupying 
towering positions over the rest will continue to 
do so, without taking opportunities to engage 
meaningfully and learn from the ‘diverse’ cultures 
within the ‘rainbow nation”. 


The feeling of shame, then, is the causal result 
of failing to meet the self-imposed standards that 
we accord ourselves, as opposed to the result of an 
unpleasant feeling that is associated with what one 
has done (328). Shame, as Vice correctly observes, is 
concerned, first and foremost, with whom one is. This 
is a radical thesis insofar as the responses to white 
privilege are concerned, because it acknowledges that 
while not all white people were directly involved in 
the oppression, they still benefit from a system that 
relied on their whiteness in order to survive and, 
consequently, they must undergo a deep emotional 
and cognitive dissonance between their inherent 
whiteness and the oppression of those who were 
used to sustain it. 

This is akin to Albert Memmi’s notion of “the 
coloniser who refuses”, a proposition that presents a 
white person who is not complicit in the environment 
in which she finds herself, since it is understood in 
light of the ‘white master’ who comes to dwell among 
the ‘black natives’ but is “astonished by the number 
of beggars, the children wandering about half-naked” 
(63) and the scandal that is racial domination. On 
sight of this, the ‘white master’ then refuses to indulge 
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in the systems of oppression, naive to the fact that his 
complicity in the oppression means that “what he is 
actually renouncing is a part of himself” (63) since 
the individual is located within the community 

and does not occupy a type of acosmic position, 
transcending her surroundings and freed from the 
burden of skin colour. For Memmi, the ‘white master’ 
who refuses the conditions under which blacks are 
subjugated is in fact complicit insofar as her skin 
enables her to “participate in and benefit from those 
privileges” in which the master revels: 


Does he receive less favourable treatment 
than his fellow citizens? Doesn’t he enjoy the 
same facilities for travel? How could he help 
figuring, unconsciously, that he can afford a 
car, a refrigerator, perhaps a house? How can 
he go about freeing himself of this halo of 
prestige which crowns him and at which he 
would like to take offense? Should he happen 
to rationalise this contradiction so as to 
come to terms with this discomfort... (64) 


The white master is clearly cast into an inherited 
world and must therefore choose to accept or refute 
the machinations of such a world. In feeling shameful, 
the white master rejects the oppressive — and indeed 
constructed — superiority of whiteness. It would seem, 
then, that the feeling of shame is correctly identified, 
by both Memmi and Vice, as an appropriate response 
to the question of white privilege, since it shows some 
inclination towards a responsibility not for the past 
systemic oppression, but for being the by-product of 
a system which aimed only to benefit white people 
and distance them from the sufferings of others. It is 
common to hear whites in South African declare that 
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they do not feel ashamed of the past, because they 
are not to blame. The presumption of innocence 
and worthiness are part and parcel of the privilege 
that is bestowed on white people — the knowledge 
that they were not involved directly or even 
collectively in creating a system of oppression and 
marginalisation absolves them from responsibility. 
However, to say this is to miss an opportunity to 
take on a responsibility not for the past, but rather, a 
responsibility to the future. This is primarily because 
white people have inherited a legacy and, as such, 
cannot merely deflect the shame that comes with 

the horrific past as if to suggest that their innocence 
means that, even accidently, they played absolutely 
no role at all in maintaining subjugation. For this 
reason, Vice argues that the “sense of historical 
innocence is often self-serving and not merely 
ignorant” and must therefore result in further shame 
(331). I would argue, though, that once white people 
begin to see the evidence of the past as ever more 
prevalent, in other words once the pathology of 
whiteness begins to be marked and made visible, the 
indifference to the historical implications will at that 
point be enough to generate another kind of shame, 
resulting in an instance in which shame stems from 
their shamelessness! Ultimately, white people may 
have to confront feelings of shame once whiteness is 
made visible, and will therefore have no recourse in 
the silence that Vice suggests is necessary in order to 
take seriously the ethical primacy of the individual 
moral self. Thus, white silence will only serve to 
sustain white privilege, whereby those perceived 

as occupying towering positions over the rest will 
continue to do so, without taking opportunities to 
engage meaningfully and learn from the ‘diverse’ 
cultures within the ‘rainbow nation’. To retreat, 


therefore, is not to take a feeling of shame and use 

it to direct an ethical impetus: it appears to me that 
silence is to be so guilt-ridden that one is reluctant 
to speak out, fearing that a disagreement with non- 
whites may be conceived as a demonstration of white 
supremacy. For Vice, the prescription is to 


Live as quietly as possible, refraining from 
airing one’s views on the political situation 
in the public realm, realising that it is not one’s 
place to offer diagnoses and analyses, that 
blacks must be left to remake the country in 
their own way [because] whites have too long 
had influence and a public voice; now they 
should in humility, step back from expressing 
their thoughts or managing others. (335) 


While Vice notes the limitations of silence on a 
personal and professional level, citing the Platonic 
relationship between self-knowledge and dialogue 
with those different from you — the idea that one 
finds oneself only through earnest interaction and 
engagement with other people divergent from 

oneself — her ‘silence’ prescription has limitations 
beyond those which she so readily acknowledges. 
Vice’s resolution that “the relevant kind of silence is 
therefore a political silence” (335) has inadequate 
explanatory power in a country that vowed never to 
silence the voices, political or professional, of any 

one group. Hence, the suggestion that whites should 
exercise “silence in the political realm, rather than a 
professional silence or the stifling of all conversation 
with others in which race or privilege, for instance, is 
the topic” falls nothing short of a pipe-dream. How, in 
a country in which everything is so highly and overtly 
politicised, can it be suggested that whites retreat and 
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withdraw from the political realm? At once, the notion 
of politics which Vice invokes seem reductive at best 
and derisive at worst since the professional realm is 
political as Vincent so carefully demonstrates in her 
analyses of the institutional at Rhodes University. 
The personal, what is termed the ‘private sphere’ is 
also political, mediated primarily by that in which the 
individual is located. 

One of the first public respondents to Vice’s 
prescription was political commentator and associate 
at the Wits Centre for Ethics, Eusebuis McKaiser, who 
argued that it is deeply problematic for a country to 
argue that the idea of silence, political or otherwise, 
would be the morally correct course of action for white 
people, even if shame and regret are appropriate 
feelings for those who have benefited unjustly. He 
mentions, therefore, that the project of making 
whiteness visible does not necessarily mean that 
blackness replaces it. Thus McKaiser: 


It is not black South Africans’ turn to be political. 
It is all South Africans’ duty to engage each 
other as equals both within the public and 
private spheres. Whites need to engage their 
whiteness publicly [...] I do not want to be 
shielded from whiteness I want to be given the 
space to rehearse my own full personhood as a 
black South African by engaging [...] publicly; 

it is the only way healthy relationships between 
blacks and whites can develop. (para. 18) 


It would seem that the political is personal and 
the personal is political; whiteness is not merely 
the pigmentation of the skin, but also involves the 
systems of power and privilege that are sustained 
in the professional realm. Remaining silent simply 
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means that these systems are reinforced in ways 
that would otherwise not be possible had there been 
earnest ongoing dialogue between whites and non- 
whites. The problems with whiteness in the political 
realm need to be approached in the same way that 
the problems with whiteness are approached in 
the personal and professional realm, specifically, 
by making whiteness visible and, by virtue of this 
visibility and the resultant shame with which it is 
coupled, changing the ways in which white people 
interact with the structures that exist from a white 
supremacist discourse of the past, to a self-reflexive 
discourse of humility. 

The South African media is plagued with examples 
of whiteness, be it print media, radio or television. 
Whether it is the unproductive and racist comments 
that can be found daily in every response to an 
online news article, or the disgruntled white 
people who mobilise whiteness as a signifier of 
“clean governance, reliability, and competence” 
(Steyn 128) on talk radio, incessant illustrations of 
what Steyn calls “White Talk” need to be replaced 
with talks that seek to negotiate an identity of South 
Africa that is not insensitive to the damage caused by 
the audibility of white talk. This is something which 
can only occur once whiteness is made visible, a 
visibility that cannot be obtained through silence. 
To repress oneself into a state of self-flagellation 
seems to me an exercise that reaffirms the ontology 
of white domination in that the characteristics of 
“White Talk” are not elided, but merely suppressed 
even though they exist in the minds of white 
people. Bearing in mind the overarching nature 
of white supremacy, a forced white silence seems 
tantamount to arguing that racism is fine so long as 
it is lodged in the hearts and minds of those from 


whom it emanates. Genuine non-racist encounters 
with people of different backgrounds may never 
occur, since the sentiments held by white people 
would be silently repressed under a pretentious 
humility! McKaiser, then, rightly recommends to 
Vice that the way to confront whiteness is not to 
adopt a strategy of silence, but to engage black 
people while being mindful of not presenting 
whiteness as a normative standard to which they 
should aspire (para.18). 

Steyn contends that ideas around European 
superiority “are strong enough to ensure a certain 
amount of ‘buy-in’ from some African people” (127) 
who would then be made to beg for white people to 
break their silence by participating in the political 
realm. Writing against this inevitable legitimation 
by reverse, the black Mail and Guardian journalist, 
Mvuselelo Ngcoya, captures the cognitive 
dissonance engendered in him by this proposition 
quite neatly when he says: 


Reading Vice, I was caught between two 
reactions. The first and most flagrant and 
visceral was: I don’t flipping care. I wanted to 
meet this white threat of silence with a black 
silence of my own. 

The second reaction was more measured, 

but I hated it more, because it requires that 

I say: “Please speak, baas!” (para. 17) 


Ngcoya’s aversion to his second reaction to the 
‘threat’ of silence must be read as a disavowal of 
the meretricious role that silence plays, disguising 
itself as the manifestation of an ethical impulse, 
but in reality, inconspicuously requiring the 

black subject to beg for validation from the white 
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master by asking her to break her silence, if only 

for the black subject’s need for recognition. In 
conjunction with such a meretricious role, there 

are a number of white supremacists who are hell- 
bent on maintaining the status quo, and therefore 
leaving whiteness the invisible entity that it is. 

Such individuals are outspoken in public forums 

on a daily basis, and persistently enlist to their 
supremacist agenda like-minded white people who 
have no qualms about living in a white supremacist 
society. Let us take, for instance, the likes of Andre 
Visagie, the former secretary general of the Afrikaner 
Weerstandsbeweging (AWB), who became infamous 
for violently storming off a live television interview 
with a black woman political analyst who challenged 
him about the ideology of white supremacy 

shortly after the murder of his leader Eugene 
Terre Blanche. Here, Visagie, too, was exercising a 
certain kind of silence when he refused to engage the 
black woman, whose argument was that black South 
Africans continue to be subjected to macro-structural 
antagonism: “whites versus us [blacks]” (Maroleng 
2010, Interview). For the most part, the limitations 
of this silence imply that well-meaning white people, 
like Vice herself, would not be able to influence 
morally depraved whites, and would thus pave the 
way for racists such as Visagie and his sympathisers 
to continue to dominate the discourse by obstinately 
claiming a position of victimhood and subsiding into 
silence when that position is challenged. 


“The problems with whiteness in the political realm 
need to be approached in the same way that the 
problems with whiteness are approached in the 
personal and professional realm, specifically, by 
making whiteness visible”. 


PRECARIOUS SILENCE: DECENTRING THE POWER OF WHITENESS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


In response to the commotion that Vice’s paper 
created, the F.W. de Klerk Foundation released a 
press statement asking her to withdraw her “witless” 
comments on whiteness and refrain from aiding the 
‘reverse apartheid’ to which white people are 
subjected in a democratic South Africa: 


We must challenge Ms Vice’s views because 
they are dangerous. They will be eagerly 
grasped by a new generation of black racists 
who will use them to justify their increasingly 
aggressive campaign of anti-white 
stigmatisation and exclusion. (para.12) 


What we have is a discursive strategy that attempts 
to reconfigure whiteness as disadvantageous 

and not beneficial. Whites such as F.W. de Klerk 
would argue, as he is known to have argued on 
international platforms, that whiteness in South 
Africa has become a liability. The suggestion 
conveyed by the press release on Vice’s paper was, 
in the first instance, a flagging of the possibility that 
whites were increasingly becoming an unprotected 
minority in the country. This idea stems from the 
view that whites consider the slate as having been 
wiped cleaned by the new dispensation and political 
reforms that have come into place in a post-apartheid 
context — Affirmative Action (AA) and Black 
Economic Empowerment (BEE) to name a couple. 
The proposition, it seems, is that even talking about 
race is itself racist, since we ought to see people 
for their individuality rather than as members 

of a collective group. I return to the conceptual 
framework which earlier adumbrated Hegelian the 
need for mutual recognition. Since Vice’s silence 
would ensure that, yet again, the political discourse 


swings into a fixation with whiteness: it perpetuates 
and endorses its invisibility and continues to deny 
black people an opportunity to negotiate their own 
identity. It therefore lends itself quite neatly to the 
master narrative that suggests that the relationship 
between the master and the bondsman is dialectically 
established. The silence, then, functions merely 

as a self-indulgent, narcissistic tool that serves to 
keep white people in a state of heedlessness about 
the unearned privileges that they simply take as 
entitlement, privileges which are in fact built on the 
dependence on blacks. It is safe to conclude, then, 
that the critical theorising of white privilege has 
become a cornerstone of whiteness studies in South 
Africa. So, while white privilege manifests itself in 
many different contextual ways, it is accrued to white 
people by virtue of their being born into a white 
supremacist society. Since hegemony is relationally 
established, there is not only an epistemological 
frame within which to understand the Other, but 
also a power structure that locks both the master and 
the slave so that they can only exist at one another’s 
behest. The importance of this dialectic is pivotal to 
our conception of race in the first place, not least the 
ideas around superiority and servitude. Only once 
we recognise the irony of this relationship, that the 
chains of the slave are those of the master as well, 
will we be able to understand the arbitrary nature 

of race, while at the same time realising the need 
to make the racial distinctions known. White 
privilege operates in a deceitful way because part 

of the privilege is the freedom from the burden of 
knowing one’s whiteness, or thinking of oneself in 
terms of colour. The danger, then, is the normative 
nature whiteness assumes, making it invisible and 
therefore difficult for its group members to recognise. 
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Upon recognition of this whiteness, however, 

action rather than inaction is indispensable, and 
Vice’s prescription of silence seems to me, although 
unintentionally so, insidious. While the type of 
silence recommended is intended to de-centre and 
disempower white privilege, the inadvertent result is 
that it ultimately re-centres and re- inscribes the very 
whiteness it wishes to silence. The notion of silence 
is not silent; it is as loud and boisterous as any overt 
attempt at maintaining white supremacy. 


ENDNOTES 

1 See Michel Monahan’s response to her argument. 

2 Throughout this essay, I use the term non-white 
deliberately to emphasise a point. I want to put whiteness 
at the centre, but not in the sense of valorising or claiming 
it as the norm. Contrarily, by using ‘non-white’, the 
concept of ‘white power’ is highlighted and shown only 

to be vested in one category — whiteness. One may argue, 
indeed following Steve Biko’s decentring of the term, that 
the focus is then placed on white people. But in an essay 
about making whiteness visible and ‘marketing it, the 
term can be useful only as a rhetorical strategy since I 
wish to accentuate the political nature of the struggle and 
indeed point towards the dependency of whiteness on 
‘non-whiteness’. 

3 Inthe context of ordinary South African discourse, this 
brings to mind a poignant point raised by Louise Vincent 
in her paper “The Limitations of Interracial Contact”, in 
which she argues that Rhodes University, attempting to be 
all-inclusive and liberal, has provided a variety of dietary 
options in its residence menus. However, “the options 

are labelled ‘African’ and ‘normal’ (1433). She concludes, 
there can be “no more explicit exemplification of Richard 
Dyer’s point (1997) that to be white is to occupy the 
position of privileged normalcy” (1433). 
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JUAN ORRANTIA’S SUGARCOATED BLUES 


Tracy Murinik 


Tracy Muriniik reviews Juan Orrantia’s 
sugarcoated blues, recently on display in the Wits 
Anthropology Museum. 


Juan Orrantia’s subtly crafted installation in the 
paradoxically awkward, but elegant passage of a space 
that used to be the Wits Anthropology Museum, 

bares his notable aesthetic fingerprint: an almost 
(disjointed, although not jarring) filmic quality that 
draws one into a kind of unstated drama, poetically and 
engagingly delivered onto two adjoining walls, a cornice 
and an otherwise empty sheer row of wood and glass 
anthropological display cabinets. 

Flouting linear narrative, Orrantia offers those 
experiencing the installation a series of vignettes and 
seemingly disparately captured moments through 
a careful accumulation of images, text and space 
that comprise (the correspondingly filmic title of the 
exhibition) sugarcoated blues, and which suggest 
or intuit connection rather than stating any definite 
congruity, fact or document — even though they 
encompass and reference a documentary mode, via 
photography and text. 

But documentary is only one of several modes 
Orrantia strategically employs with the assortment 
of images — of people and places — varying in terms 
of their aesthetic and visual qualities: some richly 
cinematic, medium-to-large scale, deftly crafted, 
theatrically lit and imagined, providing requisite drama; 
others, equally cinematic, printed as image sequences 
in fold-out booklets with accompanying texts, 
displayed in the tall glass-fronted cabinets. Further 


components of the installation comprise carefully 
refined portraits, amongst rougher snapshots, some 
bearing the pixellation and discoloration of a toy Holga 
camera; and even a digital phone pic, all coexisting in 
this environment that feels at once contemporary and 
archival; declarative while simultaneously ambiguous. 


“Flouting linear narrative, Orrantia offers those 
experiencing the installation a series of vignettes and 
seemingly disparately captured moments through a 
careful accumulation of images, text and space”. 


These various tonal modes are strategic in that 
Orrantia’s interests — broadly across his oeuvre, 

and indeed within this project — are concerned with 
questions of time, memory and movement, and in 

this particular instance, with his own experiences, 
recollections and piecing together of fragments to make 
sense of, and try to consolidate a greater understanding, 
of growing up in Colombia in the 1990s, amongst, what 
he terms “middle class imaginaries” of the narcotics 
trade that existed all around him. These disparate 
modes speak to this fragmented chronicling in an echo 
of how memory prompts, infers and often imagines 

— the gradual integration into narrative of emotions, 
remembered actions, experiences and visualisations 
that, when contextually adjusted to include fresh 
details of accumulated facts and context acquired over 
subsequent time, enable a visual movement through 

a type of fictive, yet personally charged psychic drama 
of suggestion. 

Orrantia only began shooting this project several 
years after leaving Colombia, once he was settled and 
living in South Africa. He describes how his pervasive 
emotional memory of Colombia has always been 
punctuated by the presence of fear: he grew up filtering 


Juan Orrantia, Sugarcoated Blues Installation. 


the disparate, but coexisting realities around him 
of different forms of violence, some closer some 
removed, and an otherwise comfortable middle-class 
existence that incorporated any sense of threat that 
may have been felt, and ‘sugarcoated’ it, into a type of 
sanitised banality that rationalised that fear into an 
illusory sense of comfort and containment, softening 
retrospective memory. 

The images he has captured towards this project 
document a process of his subsequent movements 
in and out of Colombia — returning to and from 
this once home space — both feeling estranged, and 
estranging himself in his act of revisiting, anew, but 
with the intimacy of memory still present. The images 
from these journeys of revisiting read as inconsistent, 
or rather paradoxical, in their movement between 
intimacy and insertion within those spaces, and 
simultaneously of distance and a degree of emotional 
detachment that they display, akin to that of a tourist 
looking in for the first time with curiosity but also 
with the type of dispassionate objectivity revealing of 
exclusion from that space and its history. 
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Orrantia describes the traces that remain for him 
of this paradoxical relationship as “leftovers” that 
demand negotiation and revisiting — episodes that 
he would have experienced that shaped his psychic 
landscape, that he would not have been able to 
document concretely at the time, and which 
sugarcoated blues seeks to revisit. He tells of going 
back to Colombia initially to photograph these 
memories of fear: his vivid recollections of a small 
farmers’ village — that ironically, or perhaps fittingly, 
bears the name of a blade — and which Orrantia came to 
know during his college years. The space was a central 
coca growing area, and as a strategically positioned 
location was a key point for cocaine production in the 
region, and distribution, and was presided over by a 
well- known — and well-loved (by many) and feared — 
paramilitary leader. It was a volatile, politicised space, 
with paramilitants that patrolled the drug territory 
making sure of no intrusion and no interference from 
passersby. There are snippets of this space that have 
been photographed and included in the installation 
— photographs he would never have been allowed to 
shoot at the time — and which in their new context, and 
in juxtaposition with other images, allow Orrantia to 
conjure hypothetical questions around the changes he 
perceived going back to the area, and his imaginings 
around what was and what developed, or stayed the 
same — a process which nevertheless still plays out in 
his imaginings thereof, and remains coloured by the 
fear that he remembers having felt there. That details 
of devastating abuses — violence, torture, as well as 
sexual violence, especially of young girls — have come 
to light since, further complicate the renegotiation of 
this space for him. 

A fascinating, and chilling inclusion in the installation 
is a photograph of the paramilitary leader — seemingly a 
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selfie of himself on the phone from a US Federal Prison 
in Virginia — sent via WhatsApp to one of Orrantia’s 
friends, who worked under ‘E] Patron’, bearing the 
message “The boss says hello”. 

This friction of the fear that was once felt, and the 
fear that still maintains a presence, is taken to the 
point of absurdity in images recording a more recent 
visit by Orrantia to the ruins of mega-drug lord 
Pablo Escobar’s estate — once the site of the playing 
out of terrifying shows of tyrannical patriarchal 
power; now a bizarre theme park bearing giant 
sculptures of dinosaurs and mythological figures 
is various states of disrepair; Escobar’s menacing 
mystique made suddenly hollow and farcical. 

And then a subtle fold-out booklet, documenting 
images and transcriptions retrieved from the black 
box of an aeroplane that crashed in New York City in 
1993 takes the paradoxical tragedy and absurdity of 
the impact of the narcotrade and of narcotraffic to the 
extreme: the text follows and outlines the horror of the 
crash and its few survivors, one of whom was searched 
and discovered to be a Colombian drug mule, who, 
after miraculously surviving this near-fatal event, 
finds himself nevertheless arrested and imprisoned 
by US Federal Agents who, not unlike the Colombian 
elites, similarly expose and wield their own self- 
serving power to reveal the realities of class and socio- 
economic survival that underpin the history of the 
narcotrade, and of the economies that benefit from 
and control it. 

Orrantia pieces these scenarios together in a 
shrewdly agile maze of affect and inference. They 
play off against one another as both echo and 
negation of the fear that exists for Orrantia, real 
and imagined, evoking that ‘afterlife’ of memory in 
all its complexity. 
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WHERE ARE MY FUCKING FLOWERS! LIFE, 
LAUGHTER AND DEATH IN THE WORK 
OF ISHKAR RICHARD 


Zen Marie 
University of the Witwatersrand 


Zen Marie reflects upon the work of his student 
Ishkar Richard and its challenge to traditional 
patterns and habits of mourning. 


HOLDING BACK THE TEARS 

It is singularly difficult to write about the work of 
an artist post-traumatic event. The difficulty is that 
readings of the work are usually dominated by the 
event. Traumatic, tragic, romantic or fatal events 
more than color meanings ascribed to such work — 
they become foundational. 

To listen to the music of Nirvana implicitly 
refers back to Cobain’s suicide and to think about 
Winehouse’s phrasing cannot but call up her excess, 
overdose and untimely death. However, music is 
perhaps a little more flexible here. The lyrics of 
Cobaine and Winehouse are never just read, they 
are heard. Heard and danced to, with phrasing, 
melody, a crushing riff or an ecstatic bridge that takes 
us beyond narrative and interpretation. Music moves 
temporally and viscerally in a way that images do not. 
Or at least images do not do this obviously. 


“I want to consider the work of Ishkar Richard in 
a way that goes beyond not only the context and 
narrative of his death, but also the strictures of the 
image and its interpretation”. 


I want to consider the work of Ishkar Richard 
in a way that goes beyond not only the context and 
narrative of his death, but also the strictures of 
the image and its interpretation. His work moves 
beyond obvious narrative implications as it seeks 
to commune with an elsewhere, an otherness, 
or a beyond which itself is difficult to locate and 
decipher, let alone to name. 

Let me briefly sketch the narrative we are 
departing from. Ishkar’s older brother Bivash 
Richard committed suicide on the 19" of June 2012. 
He was 23. Iskar Richard committed suicide two 
years later, on the 1* of August 2014. He was 22. 

I met Ishkar at the Wits School of Art when 
he was a second year student. It was my first year 
teaching at the school. I watched him move from 
animation to collage, from collage to painting 
and ultimately to large figurative sculpture and 
installation. 

It was clear: this kid had chops! 

The works that Ishkar made, especially in his 
third and fourth year of art school are almost 
impossible to read outside the death of Bivash. 
Looking at them retrospectively, it is as if they 
prefigured his own death. And yet in order to do 
justice to these works, ever more complex questions 
have to be asked. 


MIND FUCK 

The sculptural installation Mind Fuck shows 

a human figure covered in torn up notes from 
university textbooks. The shredded notes form a 
mound that is approximately human shaped. At 
least we imagine there to be a human figure inside 


because of the protruding feet. The work exuded a 


kind of realism that worked to disarm the viewer. The 
first, immediate response being to question if there was 
a real human inside of the mound. Perhaps a student, 
consumed by the pressure of exams, the pursuit of 
knowledge, and the overwhelming need to accumulate 
information. After some time, watching for signs of life, 
comes the realization of the inanimacy of the object. 

While a haunting and dark work, Ishkar’s humor is 
nonetheless present here. 


He showed this work twice, once on the Senate 
House Concourse, the ground floor of the building 
that services among other things the senior 
management offices of the University. It was here 
that I saw the unease with which staff and students 
approached the work. This unease turned strangely 
into laughter as more than one person remarked: 
“This is Wits pushing a student over the edge” - a 
not uncommon quip that riffs off the university’s 
catch phrase “Wits gives you the edge”. The work 
was not contextualized on the Concourse. It was 
not flagged as art. There was no title, just a pile of 
shredded text books with two takkie covered feet 
and jeans covered legs sticking out. 

This was a work that deftly engaged in both the 
in which site it was shown (the university and its 
seat of power) as well as a personal narrative that 
was important, yet importantly not proclaimed or 
foregrounded. It floated in the mix, for those who 
knew, supporting but not dominating the work’s 
presentation. 

Ishkar’s is a dark macabre kind of humor 
and one that is not shy of engaging with real 
and difficult material. It is through a head on 
engagement with anguish and the impossibility 
of understanding that Ishkar plays, using all the 
material and emotional resources at his disposal. 

Surely this is a meditation on the recent death 
of Bivash? An attempt to gain access and seek 
answers to ultimately unanswerable questions of 
his brother? 

In a sense Ishkar gives us a view into the answer 
that he came up with — it is a mind fuck. The living 
do not get the luxury of a satisfying commune with 
the dead. There is perhaps a different commune that 
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we do not understand or a commune that comes not 
from the dead, but is a projection by the living. 

The reading of Mind Fuck in terms of the death of 
Bivash, satisfies me as little as it must have satisfied 
Ishkar. 

The attempt to understand death is a futile 
occupation. Messages do not come back from the 
other side. At least not in his aesthetic practice nor in 
this so-called séance. It is the living, the practice of 
life and its attendant forms that speak here, not the 
dead. 

To situate Ishkars final project exclusively as 
an attempt to understand death and reconcile with 
the dead, is to miss the complexity and ambition of 
his work. He was not merely attempting to obtain 
answers from the beyond — he was also playing a 
sophisticated albeit macabre game with the living. 
Implicit in this work was an institutional critique 
that was squarely lodged within the structure of 
higher education through the site in which he showed 
the work — he was blunting the edge of WITS. 

Ishkar never attempted to drown this work, or 
any of his others in the narrative of death, at least 
not explicitly. I do not know if he ever did this in 
private, but in public he pushed away from locating 
the work as homage, or attempt at catharsis. He was 
much more astute. Shortly before his death, Ishkar 
was interviewed about his work. He described his 
experiences as as an art student as follows: 


Doing a Fine Art degree is very much like trying to 
be a psychic medium. I’ve spent four years trying 
to convince myself and others that I can speak 

to the dead when the truth is I can’t even see the 
dead much less hold down a conversation. I think 


this is true for anyone doing a degree in the arts, 
who work with things that I think are very difficult 
to quantify; I spent my first few years wishing 

for a textbook and some equations to solve but I 
eventually got used to not having these things. 


(Interview with Layla Leighman: http://10and5. 
com/2013/11/25/fresh-meat-ishkar-richard/) 


Here Ishkar shows a deft and efficient 
management of readings of his work that have the 
danger of reducing the work to the singularity’ of 
death or the labor of mourning. He denies a reading 
of the work as a lament, as he enlarges his scope of 
engagement beyond sight, beyond the image towards 
the act of conversation. 

The ineffable quality of making art, of going 
beyond rationality, coherence, sense or logic is 
clearly at stake here. He is interrogating fundamental 
epistemological questions: how we arrive at 
knowledge through the aesthetic. Ishkar is immersed 
in the paradox of having to enter the void while 
being expected to return and report back, to ‘paint 
a picture’ so that everyone else can ... achieve a 
moment of sublime excitement? In some ways — and 
not only in a romantic sense - this is seen as the 
function and role of the artist — to push beyond all 
boundaries and deliver sublime identification. 

In this structure of the aesthetics of the sublime? 
it is crucial that we the viewers (or we the not-dead) 
are guaranteed the safety of remaining alive, at least 
for the moment. In this the sublime is that point at 
which we identify with the obliteration of self but 
with the safety of not being really at danger. 
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WHERE ARE MY FUCKING FLOWERS? 

The work Where are my Fucking Flowers, again 
demonstrates Ishkar’s morbid sense of humor and 
provocation. Having dug a hole in his garden, he 
puts his head into it, in an absurd, futile attempt to 
bury himself. The work, described as a performance, 
explores burial and the act of giving flowers. 

Where are My Fucking Flowers he asks, as he 
attempts to crawl into a hole that is just not large 
enough. In this sense it could be read as a profane 
and confrontational attack on both death and 
mourning. But this is not all, or at least not the only 
commentary the work offers us. 

Ishkar repeatedly used his own body in his life 
sized sculptures and performances. He assumed the 
position of the subject / object of this overwhelming 
and obliterating pressure. In this act of inserting 
himself as a placeholder for a contemplation of 
death, he was enacting a dance much in the way the 
trickster gods have done — like Eshu or Loki he plays, 
dances and teases with a recklessness that challenges 
the order and hierarchy of both the living and the 
dead. The trickster gods are always much more 
playful than the masters of death proper — compare 
them to Hades, Kali or Santa Muerte... 

It is perhaps all too tempting to interpret Mind 
Fuck as a meditation on the death of Bivash and 
Where are my Fucking Flowers as a premonition of 
his own. Here we could extend the analysis to employ 
the temporal based narratological terms of analepsis 
and prolepsis; analepsis representing a referral to 
Bivash’s death and prolepsis as an anticipation of 
his own. 

However, both these time based narratological 
concepts are limited when thinking through death. 
Death exists outside time as it arrests and dismantles 
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the flow of living temporalities. Death deals with 


time anachronistically as it plays with figures of 
eternity and infinity. It is a singularity. Cobain, 
Winehouse, Hendrix, Joplin, Morrison and Basquiat 
will forever be 27. 


DO WE EVER MORN FOR THE PERSON? OR IS IT JUST 
OURSELVES? MOURNING AS A METAPHOR FOR CRITICAL THEORY. 


On one level, I think I have lost “you” only to 
discover that “I” have gone missing as well. 

At another level, perhaps what I have lost “in” 
you, that for which I have no ready vocabulary, 
is a relationality that is composed neither 
exclusively of myself nor you, but is to be 
conceived as the tie by which those terms are 
differentiated and related. ( Butler, 2004 22) 


Whenever I go to a funeral, I am fascinated by the 
ritual of morning: The shedding of tears in visible 
and dramatic ways, the intense signification of loss. 
Who are people crying for? I’m intrigued by people 
who do not have any close relationship with the dead 
person, they have not lost a lover a parent, child, 


sibling, or relative that was very close or a friend that 
was important. Their lives are not going to be ruined 
by this death. Yet tears flow. Besides the form of the 
professional mourner, as present in many cultures 
and the political forms of mourning and solidarity in 
the anti apartheid struggle, there is something else 
at stake here. The tears are not for the dead, but for 
the body that produces them. The mourner mourns 
for the projected or real loss of those closest to them, 
for real parents, children, siblings etc. More than 
this the mourner weeps for himself or herself. For 
the imagined and terrifying death of the self. The 
shedding of tears here becomes a sign of vitality of 
resistance to death because the dead cannot cry. 


“Ishkar shows a deft and efficient management 

of readings of his work that have the danger of 
reducing the work to the singularity of death or the 
labor of mourning”. 


In this sense the act of morning says much more 
about life and the living than it does of death and 
the dead. I find it difficult not to extend this, even if 
prematurely and speculatively, to an analogy with 
critical theory and the production of meaning. 

Much as Spivak cautions us, the people or things 
we write about are often silenced in the theoretical 
act. What meaning we produce says more about 
ourselves, our interests, agendas, egos, desires and 
fears than it does about the thing. Mieke Bal also 
warns against this silencing of the ‘object’ in the 
writing of theory. As an antidote, she demands that 
objects are given the respect and the space to speak 
back to the concepts and theories that threaten to 
drown them in meaning. 


The dead are a radical other that do not speak — 
at least not on their own. Others can speak for 
them or through them. This séance is predicated 
on speaking through the aesthetic production of the 
artists selected, through their work. But even here their 
work is silenced by interpretation — in this case, my 
interpretation. The interpretation of the mediums that 
speak and media that holds their message. 


ENDNOTES 

1 Physics: a point at which a function takes an infinite 
value, especially in space-time when matter is infinitely 
dense, as at the center of a black hole. 

Mathematics: a point at which a given mathematical 
object is not defined or not “well-behaved”, for example 
infinite or not differentiable 

2 Imrefering her to articulations of the sublime as an 
aesthetic category from Edmond Burke (A Philosophical 
Enquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and 
Beautiful) to Emmanuel Kant (Critique of Judgment). 
While I don’t have the space to expand on this here, it 
would be worth further thinking through this category 
in terms of more recent work by De Man, Lyotard and 
Hal Foster. 
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THE UNPREDICTABLE PAST A REVIEW OF 
IN THE NAME OF THE PEOPLE: ANGOLA’S 
FORGOTTEN MASSACRE. 


Claudia Gastrow 
Postdoctoral Fellow, Department of Social 
Anthropology, University of the Witwatersrand 


Claudia Gastrow reviews Lara Pawson’s In the 
Name of the People: Angola’s Forgotten Massacre. 


Lara Pawson’s riveting book sets out to better 
understand the events surrounding the 27 May 1977, 
a date that was formative for post-independence 
Angola, but whose events and repercussions are little 
known outside of the country itself. On that day, an 
internal struggle within the ruling MPLA (Popular 
Movement for the Liberation of Angola) burst into 
the public sphere during an attempted uprising 
led by the charismatic Nito Alves, much loved in 
Luanda’s musseques, against Agostinho Neto’s ruling 
establishment, backed by the Cubans. Alves and his 
supporters were subsequently eliminated, followed by 
years of purges of suspected “factionalists”. No one 
knows how many people disappeared. The violence 
of the reprisals produced a political situation of fear 
where dissent was hardly ever expressed. Parents 
warned children, and friends reminded each other 
that open criticisms of the MPLA would lead to a 
fate similar to Alves’s. The result was that between 
27 May 1977 and 7 March 2011, there were almost 
no public displays of organised dissent inside MPLA 
controlled Angola. 

Despite the importance of the event for 
understanding Angolan political life, until recently it 
was only mentioned in whispers. Pawson takes on 
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Source: The Daily Maverick. 


the challenge of bringing the whispers into focus, 
unpicking the weight of shared memories and nervous 
glances. Through interviews with those present on the 
day, research into scholarly records and newspaper 
accounts, as well as contemporary fieldwork in 
Luanda, the book takes us through Pawson’s attempt 
to figure out what actually happened on the vinte e 
sete (twenty-seventh). Pawson in many ways comes 
to a conclusion that contradicts her initial interest 
in the topic, which stemmed from her belief that it 
was “a well-kept secret” (5). Instead, through her 
interlocutors’ fears and frustrations, she discovers 
that the 27 May haunts the country, providing a 
window into the contemporary workings of power 
in Angola. 

For those less familiar with Angola’s history, the 
27 May 1977 is considered a moment of rupture. It 
marks the end of the jubilation of early independence, 
and the day when the possibility of a popular socialist 
state was decisively foreclosed. However, as Pawson’s 
account highlights, what actually happened on that 
day is strongly disputed. The day emerged from 
longstanding fractures within the MPLA about its 
post-independence political direction. One group, 
led by Nito Alves, pushed for a more explicitly 
Marxist government. They vocally criticised the 


existing Neto regime for creeping corruption and 
the marginalisation of the majority black poor from 
positions of political and economic power. For them, 
substantial change was not coming fast enough. Those 
surrounding Neto contended that the nitistas, those 
associated with Nito Alves, sought to undermine the 
fragile stability of a country already in conflict, and 
accused Alves of crude racial nationalism rather than 
a genuine bid for change. On the 27 May conflict 
broke out in the early hours of the morning as nitistas 
stormed one of the city’s prisons and took over the 
national radio station. However, by the evening, the 
Neto regime, backed by Cuban forces, had managed 
to recapture the radio and brought the city back under 
its control. 

Violent reprisals ensued against those accused 
of being Alves supporters, with people believing 
that those killed reach into the thousands. A politics 
of fear that ravaged especially, but not only, those 
living in Luanda arose. Parents turned over sons and 
daughters to the police to protect their other children, 
spouses disappeared, and people fled the country 
to escape persecution and torture. The damages 
penetrated deep, for, as one of Pawson’s interlocuters 
reminds her, “‘there is not an Angolan family that 
escaped the twenty-seventh of May” (65). It is the 
commonly shared moment of pain which no one 
spoke about for many years due to fear of invoking the 
institutions of reprisal that have attached themselves 
to it. 

In trying to understand what took place and how 
such a sentiment of fear was created in relation to 
the mere discussion of the event, Pawson takes her 
readers from chilly London, to post-colonial Portugal, 
and finally to Luanda at the moment of its post- 
conflict construction boom as she searches for 
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“Through interviews with those present on the day, 
research into scholarly records and newspaper 
accounts, as well as contemporary fieldwork in 
Luanda, the book takes us through Pawson’s 
attempt to figure out what actually happened on 
the vinte e sete (twenty-seventh)”. 


people willing to speak to her. In doing this she 
does not construct a historical narrative. Rather, 
usually describing her discoveries in the first 
person, she works through various accounts of 
the day as she becomes progressively entangled 
in the doubts and ambiguities of the vinte e sete. 
Everything about the day appears fuzzy. Some 
claim it was a popular uprising, others a coup 
which lacked significant support. There is little 
agreement about who gave the orders to kill, 
and no one will take responsibility. The Angolan 
state, and sympathetic foreign journalists and 
academics at the time, appear to have doctored 
the official accounts. As one example of the haze 
of historical memories, Pawson interviews two 
people, Michael Wolfers, a leftist British journalist 
who worked at the national radio and Ana Nunes, 
an Angolan woman in exile whose husband was 
killed in the purges following the 27 May. Both of 
them were present at the National Radio on the 
day, but, having significantly different political 
allegiances, present strongly contrasting accounts 
of what happened and what the intent of the 
demonstrators was. This is the situation of the 27% 
of May, a foundational event whose basic outlines 
it has become seemingly impossible to establish an 
account of. 

Although the events of the day cannot be 
decisively captured, the emotional, social, and 
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political damages of the vinte e sete are palpable. 
Pawson listens to the painful stories of Maria 
Reis who has lived in exile since her husband, an 
apolitical bank manager, was killed on the day. 
Pawson’s friend, Joao van Dinem, the brother of 
one of the executed nitista leaders, recounts his 
experience of being recalled from military training 
in Cuba only to be put directly into prison for two 
years where he lost hearing in one ear due to torture. 
She also investigates the official MPLA version of 
what took place. Interspersed with the stories of 
damaged lives and bodies, are the accounts of the 
supporters of Neto, among them the then director 
of the state newspaper, Ndunduma Wé Lépi, 
considered responsible by many for inciting violence 
against the nitisitas. Included in the construction 
of the official version of events are the curt and 
obstructionist reactions of foreign journalists and 
academics. Caught up in the politics of the early 
days of independence, Pawson implies that they 
let significant abuses and killings pass under their 
radars due to political allegiances and ideologies. 
In doing this, she argues that they collaborated in 
producing the silence and confusion that surround 
the vinte e sete. 

As Pawson works through her interlocutors’ tales, 
she gets no closer to a definitive account of what 
took place. What she does encounter are people’s 
fears, revealing the apparatus of repression and 
surveillance that even those who have fled Angola 
believe themselves to be subject to. People are 
scared of being overheard, believe that mechanical 
dragonflies are spying on them, and fear that 
Angolan state informants are present even in London 
and Lisbon. This exposes the extent to which many 
people have internalised the explicitly coercive 


violence of the 27 May into a practice of self-control 
that they fear to break in case such an action might 
summon forth unexpected violence. At times this 
threat becomes palpable, such as when Pawson 
herself receives mysterious phone calls warning her 
that people are aware of what she is doing in Angola. 
But what becomes very clear is that the reason for 
repression is also the state’s fear of the 27 May. 
Pawson’s account of the afterlives of the 27 May 
is one of the book’s most important contributions. 
Through describing not only people’s memories, 
but also their understanding of those memories 
in relation to subsequent events and their present 
condition, Pawson provides a detailed study of 
the workings of political power in Angola and the 
still existing streams of dissent that have been the 
reason for the MPLA’s avoidance of the topic. The 
grievances of the nitistas have never really been fully 
addressed; they simmer and grow in the inequality 
of Luanda’s oil boom, in the unfulfilled promises of 
socialism, capitalism, and now democracy. No one 
wants to be identified as responsible for the deaths 
of thousands of individuals, especially when the 
grievances of those individuals are still held by many 
to be perfectly legitimate. This has become evident in 
the years since Pawson researched the book. In the 
wake of the Arab Spring a protest movement made 
up of primarily young urban Angolans has taken 
to the streets in the first ongoing displays of public 
dissidence since 1977. Along with other organisations 
they have begun to actively demand that the current 
MPLA government begin to openly discuss the 27 
May. In this sense, although Pawson’s book is about 
a past event, it is very much about contemporary 
Angola. Grievances that were presumed buried have 
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surged back into the post-conflict public sphere and 
once again the MPLA is uncertain what to do. 
Pawson’s book is a classic for those interested 
in contemporary Angola. It acts as an avenue for 
making public the voices of the victims of the 27 May 
and provides a comprehensive account of the various 
versions of the day, enabling the reader to grasp the 
tensions undergirding Angolan independence and 
the country’s present politics. This in itself is an 
important contribution to the literature. It is also 
a challenging book for researchers as she elegantly 
shows the perils of anyone assuming that they are on 
the side of the righteous. 


“As Pawson works through her interlocutors’ tales, 
she gets no closer to a definitive account of what 
took place”. 


The seeming constant refusal to engage the event 

by journalists and academics who were close to 

the MPLA, perhaps charmed by the promises of a 
socialist future, led to the elision of the suffering 

of others. Finally, in exposing the web of confusion 
that has purposely been created around the event — 
from the doctoring of official accounts to the threats 
to dissidents’ lives — Pawson shows how political 
power, the threat of violence, and historical memory 
are intertwined in the making of political hegemony., 
Christine Messiant once wrote, “In Angola, even 

the past is unpredictable”; Pawson’s research does 
not dispel that unpredictability, what she does do, 
however, is expose how and why it is that the past 
has been rendered unpredictable. In doing this, 
Pawson elegantly captures the political threat and 
the political promise of the vinte e sete. 
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